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A Syftem of Oratory, delivered in a courfe of leétures. Publicly 
read at Grefham-College, London: to which is prefixed, an In- 
augural Oration, {poken in Latin, before the commencement o 
the leétures, according to the ufual cuftom. By John Ward *, 
D.LL. &c. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. Ward. 


learned and worthy Profeflor of Rhetoric in Grefham-Col- 

lege, we are told, that it was the author’s intention they 
fhould be publifhed, that he fignified this his intention to feve- 
tal of his friends, and caufed a fair copy of them to be tran- 
ftibed for this purpofe, after having revifed them, from time 
to time, with his ufual accuracy, during the fpace of thirty 
eight years, 


[: an advertifement prefixed to thefe le&tures of the late 


The work is, indeed, worthy of the learned and judicious 
author ; who appears, through the whole of it, to have been 
well acquainted with his fubject, and to have ftudied, with 
great care and attention, the beft writers upon it, both antient 
and modern. He has, in a very clear, diftinét, and accurate 
Manner, given us the moft important and ufeful obfervations 
that are to be met with in treatifes upon oratory, and illuftrated 
thefe obfervations by examples from fome of the beft writers of 
Antiquity. 

We fhall not attempt to give an abftraét of a work of this 
kind ; but, in order to gratify the curiofity of thofe who may 


* This much efteemed perfon died in OGtober, 1758, 
Vor, XX, li be 
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be defirous of feeing a fpecimen of the do€tor’s ftile and manner 
fhall infert what he fays on the /ubjec? and manner of imitation ’ 


In treating upon this fubjeét, he fhews the nature of imitation 
and endeavours to vindicate the practice of it from fuch abies. 
tions as have been raifed againtt it: and in crder to fet the ub. 
ject in the fuller light, confiders thefe three things, wiz. Who 
are to be imitated ; what we are to imitate; and tn what man- 
ner. After confidering the firft of thefe at large, he proceeds 
to the other two. 


‘ And with regard to the former, fays he, it will be requifite, 
to confider both the things themfelves, which are to be imita- 
ted, and the conduct neceflary for doing it with fuccefs, 


¢ Now, as the things to be imitated are the perfedtions of 
the beft mafters in their feveral kinds; fo thefe are different, 
according to the various fubjects, in which they excel, And 
therefore the things more efpecially to be obferved in an orator, 
as proper for imitation, are thofe, which conftitute his art ; and 
they are invention, difpofition, elocution, and pronunciation; in 
each of which the imrtator ought carefully to attend to the fol- 
lowing particulars. 


* Asto invention, itis fit he obferve in his pattern the juft- 
nefs of his {cheme, the force of his arguments, and the topics, 
from whence they are fetched ; his caution in guarding againft 
objetions, and tkillin removing them ; his fmooth and becom- 
ing addrefs; and his artful manner of applying to the paffions. 


‘In the difpofition, he ought to confider the order and 
arrangement of the feveral parts of his difcourfe, and his conduc 
through each of them. In the exordium, his manner of en- 
eaging his hearers, and how naturally he leads them into his 
fubject. In the narration, how clear‘his account ts, how con- 
fiftent with itfelf in all its parts, and how every circumftance is 
{> placed'as to give weight to, and heighten the credit of the 
whole. _ La Jaying dowa the propofition, how clearly and fully 
he ftates his fubject. And if he afterwards divides it, how ade- 

- quate the partition is to the whole, and how juft the dependence 
of each part upon one another. In the confirmation, his fkill 
in fo, ranging his arguments, as they may throw the cleareft 
light upon each other; how he varies their form, and fets them 
ha different views, both for greater variety and ftrength. In 
the conclufion, with what brevity, and order he compriles the 
fubfance of his preceding difcourfe, and particularly, with what 
_#ft he addr-ffes to the paffions. Laftly, how eafy and natural 
his tranfitions appear, in paffing from one thing to another, 


through the whole. And if any of thefe parts are wanting, oF 
not 
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not intheir ufual order (as fometimes happens) he fhould con- 
fider, what particular reafons might occafion it; 


As to elocution, it is néceffary for him to attetid to the cHoicé 
and variety of his words, and propriety of his expreffions; a: 
the beauty of his tropes; and ftrength of his figures; ag likewife 
the turn of his periods, and harmony of his numbers! in 4 
word, the whole complexion and charaéter of his ftiles and 
how juftly he adapts it to the nature of his fubject: 


« And laftly, with regard to pronunciation, it is réquifite to 
obferve his conduct in the management both of his voice and 
geftures. As to the former, how it rifes, finks, or varies, as 
the nature of each fentence, and the feveral parts of it require; 
and how its different changes and infle&tions are fuited to anfwet 
his particular intention, through the whole difcourfe. And as 
to the latter, how the motions of his countenance, every fea- 
ture of it, and all the other parts of his body, are adapted to the 
nature of his expreffions, and the tone. of his voice, in a decent 
and graceful manner. But this part of imitation requires a liv- 
ing pattern; whereas the former may all be gained. by ftudys 
and a careful attention to the works of the beft orators. 


‘ Thefe are the feveral things proper to be imitated in an ora- 
tor. Butin order to any one’s doing it effe€tually, he fhould 
be careful to gain his {pirit, and way of thinking, as well as the 
beauties of his languaye. And therefore, when he reads him, 
he fhould ftrive to put himfelf in the fame fituation of mind, 
and be affected as he was, when he fpoke; that he may view 
things in the fame liglit, and then he will beft difcern both his 
excellencies, and defeéts. For as two perfons cannot have ¢x- 
actly the fame profpect, unlefs it be taken from’ the fame place, 
and directed to one point ; fo neither can they conceive alike of 
the fame thing, unlefs it appear to them in the like circum- 
ftances. Wherefore he, who would get the fame ideas in 
reading, which another had in fpeaking, muft put himfelf, as 
' near as he can, into his ftate; confider the time, place, and 
occafion of his difcourfe; the perfons, to whom it is addreffed, 
and how: he was himfelf affeéted, with whatever elfe may de- 
ferve remarking. By this means he will be let into a fuller ac- 
quaintance with his defign, receive deeper impreffions from 
what he fays, amd be helped to fee the reaton of his conduct in 
each part of his performance; why he difpofed it in fuch order, 
teafoned in fuch a manner; chofe {uch expreffions, brightened 
. them with fuch figures, or warméd them with fuch affe&tions. 
For many things are elegant and beautiful in their proper place, 
which would not appear fo, if otherwife difpofed. “So tha¢ 
without fuch a key, he may be o'ten liable to miftake beauties 
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for defects, and defects for beauties; and even to convert the 
beauties of a good difcourfe into blemifhes, by mifapp! ing 
them. I have formerly taken notice of the furprifing effec, 
which Cicero’s oration for Ligarius is faid to have had upon 
J. Ceefar. And doubtlefs very much of this was owing to the 
action of the orator, and his artful manner of fpeaking. How- 
ever, if we confider the circumftances both of the fpeaker, and 
the perfon, to whom thedifcourfe was made; we. fhall perceive, 
that nothing could be better calculated to anfwer fuch an end, 
After the conclufion of the civil war, when Czfar had got the 
fole power into his hands, he affected nothing more, than to 
have it thought he held it rightfullyy as the confequence of a juft 
victory, and therefore to be applauded for his clemency to thofe 
of the contrary party. And indeed, the two characters, of 
which he was moft ambitious, were courage and clemency, 
And Cicero endeavours, in the moft fkilful manner, to work 
upon his paflions, by applauding both thofe virtues throughout 
that oration. In the clofe of, which he pays him this compli- 
ment, with regard to each of them. Your fortune, fays he, bas 
nothing greater, than to enable you; or your nature better, than to 
incline you, to [pare very many. But he begins with his cle- 
mency, and to footh him the more, owns himielf as an inftance 
of it. For it is with refpect to his own cafe, that he breaks 
out into thofe pathetic expreffions : O admirable clemency, wor- 
thy of the bighe/t pratfe, and to be for ever recorded in the menu 
ments of future ages! ‘Though, in reality, this was mere gri- 
mace ; for he always thought him a tyrant, and did not ftick to 
call hum fo afterwards, when he could do it with fafety. How- 
eves, it@alwered his end at that time, to give Cefar the moft 
pedis es of his prefent felicity, as lord of fo great a part of 
thewoas. But after this, when he comes to fpeak of his.cou- 
rage, and carries him back to the plains of Pharfalia, which 
could not but revive in his mind the anxious thoughts he was 
then under, for the fuccefs of that important battle, on which 
no lefs depended than the government of the Roman empire; 
and thefe thoughts were again prefently fucceeded by a reflec- 
tion upon the glorious confequences of that victory : is it terbe 
wondered at in fuch a flate of mind, that thofe oppofite, paflions 
of fear and joy, wrought up to fuch a pitch by fo mafterly.an 
hand as Cicero’s, fhould be fufficient to overfet any mortal? If 
we confider the {peech in this light, and can in fume meafure, 
by the help of imagery, render thofe things prefent to our own 
minds ; I doubt not but we fhall feel ourfelves fo warmed by 
them, that Plutarch’s account may appear not improbable. - 
But without that view, or entering into the circumftances of the 
cafe, this oration may probably be read without our being at all 
affected by it, or perceiving, how it poffibly could in fo pa 
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derful a manner affect another. It is therefore by confidering 
the defign of a {peaker, that we are at firft helped perfeétly to 
underftand him, thence led to admire him, and fo prepared to 
‘jmitate him. An imperfect knowledge can carry us only to 
a partial imitation. And he cannot be faid to underftand him 
thoroughly, who does not enter into his thought and jpirit. 
Some indeed have imagined, that nothing more is defigned by 
imitation, than to ufe another’s words and phrafes ; but this is 
only a {mall part, if it goes no farther. It is the juftnefs and 
beauty of his thoughts, we are principally to labour after. 
This was the judgment of Quintilian upon this matter. Imita- 
tion, fayshe, does not con/ift only in words, We are toregard the 
decency of an author, both as to things and perfons, what his defign 
is, how he forms it, even with ref{pec? to thofe things, which are 
only défigned for entertainment: how he works up his exordium, 
and frames his narration, how clofely he reafant with what frill 
he applies to the paffions, and infinuates himfelf into the good opinion 
of bis bearers: which is then moft artfully managed, when it ap- 
pears mof? eafy and natural. When we difcern thefe things, we 
Joall be fit so imitate them. And he who is not only advanced fo far, 
but is able likewife himfelf to fupport what is deficient, or omit 
what is redundant, is a complete orator. ‘Thus far Quintilian. 
To labour only at a fimilitude of ftile with the perfon, we pro- 
pofe to imitate, without entering into his fentiments and way 
of thinking, is (as we fay) to begin at the wrong end: fince 
this latter can fcarce be attained, without gaining at the fame 
time a confiderable tinéture of his ftile; whereas we find in- 
ftances of thofe, who by great pains, and clofe attention, have 
been able to exprefs themfelves in the words and phrafes of fome 
particular author, but appear wholly deftitute of hiS*{pirit and 
genius. 


‘ Butit is time to proceed to the laft inquiry, which relates to 
the manner of imitation. Seneca compares imitation to the 
action of the ftomach, which by digeftion converts the feveral 
kinds of food it receives into one different fubftance, which 
fupplies us with frefh recruits of blood and fpirits. For fo the 
mind (ashe fays) alters what it receives from others in fuch a 
manner, as that it no longer appears to be theirs, but its own. 
And therefore he, who copies only, or tranflates from another, 
and endeavours to pafs it off for his own, is not an imitator, 
but a plagiary. Which is the cafe of Apuleius, who in his 
Metamorphofis of a golden afs, copies all in a manner from Lu- 
cian, without ever naming him. . Indeed, the beft writers fome- 
times take particular paflages from others, almoft in the fame 
words ; but this is not common. ‘They generally either fo dif- 
guife what they borrow, as to make it appear entirely new, or 
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endeavour at leaft fo far to alter and improve it, that they ma 
rather feem to rival, than copy after their original. There js 
one very remarkable inftance of this, among many others, in 
Virgil, which I fhall here mention. Homer reprefents Thetis 
as addrefling to Vulcan, to make her fon Achilles a new fuit of 
armour, upon the death of Patroclus. And Virgil, borrowing 
the thought from him, defcribes Venus foliciting him upon the 
like account for her fon Aineas. But they very much differ in 
defcribing the circumftances of this affair; for Virgil no where 
follows Homer, where he thinks he can improve upon him. 
Homer places Vulcan’s workhoufe among the feats of the ce- 
leftial deities; but Virgil feems to have thought that not fo pro- 
pera place for a {mith’s forge, and therefore fixes it ina little 
ifland near Sicily. In Homer, Thetis finds Vulcan imployed 
jn making ¢aldrons; but Virgil affigns his workmen a more 
noble imployment, in forming thunderbolts. The fineft piece 
of armour in both is the fhield, And here Virgil has in a parti- 
cular manner fhewn his great judgment, and art in imitation, 
For though the ornaments upon the fhield of Achilles are very 
beautifully defcribed by Homer ; yet he has embellifhed it with 
many things, that have no relation to the charaéter of an hero; 
fuch as mufic, dancing, a marriage, a lawfuit, the labours of 
hufbandmen, and of thepherds. But Virgil has reprefented up- 
on his fhield the great actions of the Romans, as defcendants 
of Afneas, down from Afcanius, to M. Antony’s defeat at Ac- 
tium by Auguftus ; the moft proper imagery for a warrior, and 
fitted to infpire him with courage, as often as he viewed it. In 
this then confifts the true art of imitation, fo to diverfify what 
we take from others, as, if wecan, to improve it, or at leaft 
not fuffer itto receive any detriment by our alteration. And 
this is chiefly done by fome or other of the following methods, 
which ] fhall illuitrate by examples taken from Cicero, 


‘ One way is fo to enlarge a thought, or expreflion taken 
from another, as in a good meafure to render jt our own. It is 
well known, that Cicero, in his orations againft Mark Antony, 
followed the pattern of Demofthenes, in his inveétives againft 
king Philip, for which reafon Cicero has given his the name of 
Phikppics. Now Demofthenes makes ute of the following af- 
gument, to infpire the Athenians with courage in defence of 
their country, by carrying on a vigorous war againft king Phj- 
lip. Your ance/lors, fays he, have left you this glory, which they 
procured for you by many honourable and eminent dangers. Cicero 
pies the fame argument, when he endeavours to perfuade the 
Romans to declare Mark Antony a traitor to his country 5 but 
has fo difguifed it, by his manner of introducing it, and In- 
jargement upon it, that itis pot eafily obferyable, from — 
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he took it. Ve do not, fays he, confider now, upon what terms 
we fall live; but, whether we are to live at all, or fuffer an ig- 
nominious death. But though nature has made death commen to all, 
qurage renders us Juperior both to its pain and disgrace. This has 
never been wanting to the Romans. Therefore preferve this, citi- 
zens, which your anceflors have left you as an inheritance. For 
when all other things are uncertain, fading, and changeable; true 
courage is fo deeply rooted, it can never be fhook, never be moved. 
It was by this our anceflors firft conquered all Italy, and afterwards 
demolifhed Carthage, deftroyed Numantia, and brought the moft 
powerful kings, and warlike nations into a fubjeétion to this govern- 
ment. Noone can doubt, upon comparing thefe paflages in 
the two orations, but that Cicero took from Demofthenes that 
thought, when he reprefents courage in defence of their coun- 
ty, as an inheritance left them by their anceftors; though he 
fo enlarges it by a variety, both of arguments and examples, 
that it is in a great meafure concealed. 


¢ A fecond method is, when we either abridge, ‘or take only 
apart of what another has faid before us. After the battle at 
Cheronea, in which the Athenians had been defeated by king 
Philip, Demvofthenes, in a funeral oration, which he made ina 
praife of thofe, who upon that occafion had loft their lives in 
the defence of their country, to alleviate the grief of their 
friends, fays: How can they be thought otherwife than happy, wha 
being placed among the ancient worthies in the iflands of the bleffed, 
may be juftly thought affeffors with the deities belowf Cicero bor- 
rows part of this in his xivth Pdiippic, in which he applauds 
the, bravery of thofe Romans, who were killed in the battle 
againft Mark Antony before Mutina. Tho/e impious wretches, 
fayshe, whom you have flain, will fuffer the punifhment of their 
parricide in the infernal regions; but you, who expired in vidtory, 
are feated among the bleffed. Nature has granted us a foort term of 
life; but the memory of it, when well employed, is eternal. He 
omits the excefs of compliment, in joining them with the in- 
fernal deities : but when Demofthenes had only fpoken of them 
asin a {tate of happinefs, he addrefles to them, which gives a 
ftronger idea of their exiftence, and confequently of their enjoy- 
ment of that felicity. 


© A third method is to keep the thought, but apply it to a 
different fubject. Of this we have alfo an inftance in Cicerd, 
whofe introduction to his oration for Quinétius is taken from 
that of Demofthenes, in his defence of Ctefiphon. They both 
complain of two difadvantages, they laboured under in their 
pleading, Thofe mentioned by Demofthenes are, firft, that it 
would be of much worfe confequente for him, if he did not 
fucceed, than for his adverfary #Eichines ; and fecondly, that 
li4 moft 
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moft people are better pleafed to hear another accufed, than ¢ 
perfon commend himfelf, though it be neceffary for his defence 
But Cicero’s two things are, that the adverfe party had more 
intereft, and greater eloquence; which two things, as he fays 
had then the greateft influence at Rome. : 


© The laft way I fhall mention is, when the thoughts are 
preferved, and applied to the fame fubje& ; but either the order 
of them ischanged, or they are reprefented in a different drefs, 
Thus Demofthenes, in one of his orations againft Ariftogiton, 
very eloquently fhews the neceffity, and advantage of the laws 
to all forts of people, by enumerating the feveral orders and 
ranks of perfons in the ftate. And Cicero, in his defence of 
Cluentius, does the like in as florid a way, but pretty much 
different as to the manner, and form of his expreffions. 


« And now what has been faid may, I hope, be fufficient to 
explain the nature of imitation, and direct our condué in the 
practice of it. 


How far fyftems of oratory are ufeful or neceflary towards 
forming an orator, is what we fhall not take upon us to deter- 
mine; we fhall only fay, that our author’s is written with more 
exactnefs and judgment than any modern fyftem that we are ac- 
quainted with. It is collected, as the Doétor himfelf informs 
us, from the fineft precepts of Ariftotle, Cicero, Quintilian, 
Longinus, and other celebrated authors; with proper examples 
taken from the choiceft parts of the pureft antiquity : ofall which, 
the foregoing abftract will afford ourreadersacompetent fpecimen, 





all 


The Authenticity of the Gofpel-biftory juftified: and the truth of 
the chriftian revelation demonftrated, from the laws and confii- 
tution of human nature. By the late Archibald Campbell, 
D. D. Regius Profeffor of divinity and ecclefiaftical biftory in 
the univerfity of St. Andrews. 8vo. 2 Vols. 10s. jfew'd. 
Edinburgh printed ; and fold by A. Millar in London. 


HE fubje& of this work has been fo often and fo fully 

treated, and the evidences of chriftianity have been fet 
in fuch a variety of lights by many able writers, that fcarce any 
thing new can be expected from thofe who engage in the de- 
fence of the chriftian revelation. The advocates for infidelity, 
indeed, animated, no doubt, by a noble zeal for truth, and a 
warm and generous concern for the good of mankind, are con- 
{tantly renewing their attacks upon the religion of Jefus; and 
thus, though they do little befides new modelling the paradoxes 
ef antient {cepticifm, reduce the chriftian divine to the neceflity 
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of repeating the fame things over and over again, of explainin 
and inculcating the plaineft truths, and of anfwering the moft 
trifling objeCtions that were ever urged in any caufe of impor- 


tance. 


As to the work now before us, it was left finifhed, we are 
told, by the author himfelf, who had employed many years in 
the fearch of moral and religious truths. His abilities, as a 
writer, are well known to thofe, who have read his Jnguiry 
into the origin of moral virtue, into the extent of the human powers 
with re[peét to matters of religion, and his Account of the nature 
and origin of enthufiafm. If thofe who have not feen ‘thefe 
Pieces, will give themfelves the trouble of perufing this his 
Jaft work, they will fee that he was well acquainted with his 
fubject, that he has treated it in a judieious and fenfible manner, 
and that he was poflefled of a very confiderable fhare of learn- 
ing. Without giving any extracts from what he has advanced, 
we fhal] prefent our readers with a general view of what is con- 
tained in his book. 


Inhis preface, he addreffles himfelf, in a very ferious and fen- 
fible manner, to modern free-thinkers, and exhorts them to 
confider what is the great point they have in view, and what 
would be the confequence fhould they be fuccefsful in their en- 
deavours to extirpate the belief of revelation, and te eftablifh, 
in the room of it, their own notions of religion ; which, as he 
obferves, muft be various, confufed, and contradi€tory. If they 
have difcovered any fyftem of religion, not known in the world 
before, and calculated to produce more beneficial effe&ts among 
mankind than the chriftian, he afks why they do not publifh it, 
and honeftly tell us, what God we muft ferve, what worfhip 
we muft pay him, and by what motives, fuited to our rational 
nature, we muft be animated in his fervice: as it cannot reafon- 
ably be expected that men, not altogether indifferent to matters 
fo very important, will change their religion, on any other con- 
fideration, but for a better? 


His firft volume is divided into four fe&tions; in the firft of 
which he evinces the authenticity of the gofpel-hiftory by the tef- 
timony of heathen writers; and fhews that, beginning at the 
prefent age, wherein we have fenfible demonftration for the ex- 
itence of chriftianity, and carrying our enquiries backwards 
from one age to another, we meet with unqueftionable evidence 
in every age, for the real being of that inftitution, till we ar- 
rive at that particular period when it firft appeared in the world ; 
fo that as certainly as we know, that in thofe ages the earth was 
inhabited, that the inhabitants were divided into fuch particular 
governments, and that the adminiftration of thofe governments 
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was carried on by fuch particular laws, with equal certai 

we know, that the chriftian religion, without intetCaitinns ie 
tinually fubfifted in all the intermediate ages that lie between 
the prefent time and the reign of Tiberius Cefar, when Chrif 
was crucified at Jerufalem. 


In the fecond feétion he confiders Lord Bolingbroke’s objec- 
tions to the authenticity of the gofpel-hiftory, and to the tefti- 
mony of heathen writers adds the teftimony of the fathers of 
the firft century, in confirmation of the truth of it. After 
this he proceeds, in the third fection, to vindicate the gofpel- 
hiftory, from the charge of contradiction and forgery, parti- 
cularly with refpeét to the refurrection of Jefus; a fubjea, 
which he confiders at full length, and treats with great clearne(s 
and accuracy, 


In the fourth fection he endeavours to prove, that a miracle 
is an event in itfelf credible, a proper object of human belief, 
and againft the exiftence of which, no argument can be drawn, ei- 
ther from the nature of the fact, or from the common experience 
of mankind. Here he is naturally led to confider what Mr, 
Hume has advanced on the fubjeét of miracles, and, in our opi- 
nion, he obviatesMr.Hume’s objections in a very diftin€ and fatif- 
manner. A miracle, he fays, is a fenfible effect, produced ¢i- 
ther by the immediate power of God, or by the power of fome 
invifible agent, under the direction or permiffion of God, ig 
fufpending or altering any particular Jaw of nature in fuch a par- 
ticular initance, for ends and purpofes fuited to the nature of the 
Agent. 


The fame evidence, we are told, that is fufficient to convince 
us of the truth of any common event happening among mankind, 
is not fufficient to afcertain the truth of a miracle. For, as to 
thofe events, wherein our fellow-men are the fole actors, and that 
happen in the common courfe of things, our knowledge of hu- 
man nature, and our experience of~tmankind, enable us to 
judge of the probability or truth of human aétions, in fuch cha- 
racters and in fuch circumftances. But although our own con- 
fcioufnefs, and our experience of the world may ferve us direct- 
ly to apprehend the motives and fprings of human aétions, and 
thereby engage us readily to admit {uch particular actions, as 
real matters of fact, when reported by credible witnelles; yet 
in relation to the extraordinary works of God, wherein he ts 
pleafed to recede from the common tract of his adminiftration; 


and in fuch a particular inftance to fufpend the force of a gene- 


ral law, which, in all other inftances, is ftill prevailing, it's 
impoflible we can all at once clearly difcern, and fafely judge of 


the motives, worthy the Sovereign Ruler of the universe, ef 
might 
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sight bring about fuch an amazinginterpofition. Here, there- 
oe we mutt ftop, till we fhall have examined the matter with 
fat care and impartiality that fuit the importance of the quef- 
jon. Nor, whilft we are totally ignorant, uninformed, or 
rot fatishied as to thofe divine motives productive of miracles, 
an the report of any witnefs, how credible foever in the com- 
non incidents of life, with any thew of reafon, engage our 
sith, or deferve to be credited. — 


In all miracles, therefore, our author fays, there are two 

| pings particularly to be regarded, namely, the vifible or fenfi- 
We effect, and the invifible and extraordinary interpofition of 
he Deity effecting it; and though the former, viz. the fenfible 
fect may poflibly be attefted in the moft authentic and folemn 
manner, by witneffes in all other refpeéts unexceptionable 
yet this, of itfelf, can be no fufficient foundation upon which 
joground an affurance of the latter, the invifible and extraordi- 
mry interpofition of God. Of this we can be affured only by 
an evidence peculiar to itfelf, wherein we perceive, in fome 
meafure, the great defigns of an infinitely perfect being: defigns 
that cannot be accomplithed by the prefent eftablifhment of God 

in the natural frame and ftructure of the univerfe. 


In fettling the character of any hiftorian, or how far a man’s 
(etimony, as to the matters of fact reported by him, may be 
truted ; our conviction of the credit due to him, our author 
obferves, muft be founded, not upon the opinion of other peo- 
le, whether his cotemporaries or not ; but upon his own writ~ 
ings, which ought to * the genuine effects of his veracity 
and judgment. Nor, in our thus going about to fatisfy our- 
flves from his writings concerning the veracity and judgment 
) of any particular hiftorian, is it enough that we confider the 
nature and importance of the matters of fact he relates, or that 
we compare the feveral parts of his hiftory together, or that we 
examine them by the accounts of other hiftorians, or by the 
circumftances of that time and place of the world to which his 
hiftory refers ; but we ought, in an efpecial manner, to attend, 
whether thofe particular a€tions he reports, are fuited, or do 
fairly anfwer to the character and circumftances of thofe perfons 
to whom he imputes them. 


In the cafe of miracles, ations wherein an infinitely perfec 
character is concerned, no hiftorian, he obferves further, in his 
account of fuch events, ought to be credited, before we aye 
fully fatisfied, that thofe particular actions, afcribed to a divine 
Interpofition, do molt certainly correfpond with the nature and 
perfections of an all-wife and all-good Being, the fovereign 
Governor of the univerfe, And thus confidering the nature and 
perfections 
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perfections of God as an infallible ftandard, whereby to jug 
of the credibility of miracles, of divine extraordinary ne. 
fitions, and confequently of the judgment and veracity of the 
perfon who reports them; no man void of prejudice, who a. 
tends to the nature and adminiftration of the Deity, as we learn 
them from the works of creation and providence, in the natu; 
frame and courfe of things, can expect to meet with frequent 
miracles, with miracles in every age, or with miracles to be 
regarded by mankind, that are not of the higheft confequence 
to mankind. So that in the belief of miracles, by whomfoever 
reported, every man is bound, in duty to God, and as he vas cp 
lues his own good, and the good of others, to ufe the utmof bly | 
caution, and to believe none, but which, after the moft exaQ 


and rigorous fceutiny, he clearly perceives are worthy of lt 
and defervedly efteemed divine operations. y of God, § xi 



































Having thus declared his fentiments concerning miracles, inle 
and upon what evidence the workers or reporters of them may a de 


be judged worthy of credit, he proceeds to confider Mr. Hume’s 9 ™‘ 
mighty argument, that decifive argument, which is to be az V 
everlafting check to all kinds of fuperftitious delufion, and ufeful as port 
long as the world endures. writ 

The fecond volume is wholly employed in proving thatthe  § imte 
apoftles were neither impoftors nor enthufiafts. From the fpirit ma) 
and tendency of their doctrine, and their whole conduét in pro- and 
pagating it, he fhews the impoffibility of their acting from in- and 
tereft, ambition, licentioufnefs, or any other principles from nal 
which impoftors do, or can be fuppofed to act. He likewife wi 
fhews the impoffibility of their having been under the influence h 
of enthufiafm, from the nature of it, and the manner of its ope- | jl 
rations, and makes it appear, upon the whole, from the nature jj & 
of things, and the known principles of human nature, thatthe | v 





propagation of the gofpel, and its prevailing over the inveterate 
prejudices of the Jews and Heathens, muft be afcribed to the 
wer and influence of heaven accompanying and aiding the 
apoftles in the faithful difcharge of their office. This fecond 
volume, as it enters into the fprings of the apoftles conduct, 
and the fpirit and genius of chriflianity, is calculated not only 
to remove all fufpicion and doubt of the truth of our.religion, 
but to recommend it to the efteem and affection of mankind. 


We fhall clofe our account of the work, with acquainting 
our readers, that it is publifhed for the benefit of the author’s 
widow and family. R 
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“we from a Bifhop: in a feries of Letta$ to a youn clergy 
bce man. izmo. 1s. 6d. few’d, Cooper, . 


HE editor of thefe letters. acquaints us, that, thinking 

them of too much importance, and too well written to 
yfupprefied, he gives them to the world, without any altera- 
ion, as he received them; and that they were originally drawn 
wp for the private ufe of a near relation, whom the author ten- 
ily loved. 


¢ As much as fome critics, and others, continues he, may 
themfelves in forming conjectures of his lordfhip, from 
te ftile, the matter, or other circumftance of the letters, the 
yfalt will be nothing but conjecture; and they may as well 
gve themfelves the trouble of thinking at all about it.. To as 
jatle purpofe will:it be for the bigots of any church to cenfure 
adefame him. -He was always above their malice, ‘and is now 
gut of their reach,’ 


Whothe author was we know not; nor is it of much ime 

tance to the reader to know. If the letters were not really 
written by the late worthy bifhop of ‘Cl er, it is certainly 
intended it fhould be thought they were. Be this however as it 
may, they are written with a free, generdus, and open fpirit; 
andthe author appears to have been a fincere friend to truth 
and the beft interefts of chriftianity, without any bigotted or 
nairow attachment to parties or party-principles, “He inveighs 
with (ome feverity againft the .ignorance and fleth, which are 
prevalent in the church, and the mean and dirty ways, as he 
july calls them, which are found to be moft fuccefsful towards 





} getting preferment.in it. But we fhall give a hort view of 


what is obtained in each of the letters. 


The firft confifts of fome general reflections on the ftate of 
tue zeal for religion in the church, and the many difcourage- 
ments which men of ftudy and probity meet with in it. e 
author laments that no care has been taken by the men in 
power, to extirpate thofe abfurdities which have given great of- 
fence to ferious people in the public worfhip; and that every 
thing is not only permitted to continue as in the days of igno- 
tance and error, bat that all attempts towards a further refor- 
mation, are treated with averfion and contempt. ‘ It feemeth 
impofible to me, fays he, if there was not an indifference about 
religion and truth, that the free and candtd difquifitions relating 
to the church of England, publifhed in that country within thefe 
few years, fhould have had no manner of weight; but that the 


lame ignorance and abfurdity, exploded privately in the breaft of 
every 
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every man of fenfe, fhould ftill continue to make a 
worfhip of the church of England.’ 


In the fecond letter he endeavours to explain the fenfe j 
which fub{criptions are required in the church, and to 2% 
that our affent and confent are declared only to the ufe of every 
thing in the common prayer. In order to fearch this matter 
the bottom, he thinks it neceflary to confider the rife, the defign 
and the obligation of the articles; and concludes what he ad. 
vances on the fubjeét in the following manner. 


_ © The legiflature may be affured that there never was, andI 
will venture to fay, there never will be, a fubfcription to all the 
articles, according to the plain fenfe and meaning of the firk 
compilers: and as it hath never been declared, that fuch alone 
is the fubfcription which is required, by depriving thofe whofe 
public writings contradict this original fenfe, it is evident, that 
a fubfcription is allowed in any fenfe which is agreeable to the 
word of God. For he who fubfcribes the articles in a fenfe 
equally confiftent with the public good, and the rights and pro- 


perties of his fellow-fubjects, equally anfwers the intention of | 


the legiflature in the law which requires any fubfcriptions ; and 
abftracted from the force of the law, ecclefiaftical impofitions 


in a proteftant church, are impertinent and vain, Why a fub- | 


{cription to thefe articles is ftill required in our church, thou 
the fentiments of her clergy are fo much altered, is another 
queftion, I own, which it is natural for you to afk, but which 
a wifer man than I am cannot an{wer.’ 


The third and fourth Letters contain a ferious and earneft 
exhortation to care and diligence in the difcharge of the paftoral 
office, and to act upto the dignity and importance of it. In 
the fifth letter the author laments, with a juft and becoming 
freedom, the little care taken at our univerfities, to qualify the 
youth intended for the church, in reading and elocution, in the 
ftudy of the fcriptures, and every branch of true theology, and 
proceeds, in the fixth, to give fome general direétions for 
fpeaking, and for action. ‘ If I had ability, fayshe, to found a 
profefforfhip in the univerfity, one of the firft things I would 
do, fhould be to provide for the attainment of thefe two arts, 
in the education of thofe intended for the church. But really, 
as the cafe is at prefent, inftead of being taught, or even ¢i- 
couraged, . thefe arts are defpifed by all our clergy as things be- 
neath their notice ; and to this it is owing, that not one ina 
hundred either read, or fpeak in public, with any propriety: 
They may think of this as they pleafe; but I can ailure them - 
is of confequence to their fuccefs and reputation, with thole 


a 


part of the 





whofe praife is worth acquiring: and whilft they tg 
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fland motionlefs, and to read every word of their difcourfes, di- 
recting their voice only to one particular pillar, or corner of the 
church, the beft compofitions in the world will be flat, infipid, 
and ineffectual.’ 


In the feventh letter, the good Bifhop gives his Relation fome 
advice about the eager’ method of fupplying the defects of his 
education, in point of ftudy, and recommends to him, to go 
through the Bible with great care and application, as the firft 
ftep neceflary to give him a clear and comprehenfive view of re- 
vealed religion. After a diligent and fkilful examination of the 
books of fcripture, recourfe may fafely be had, our author fays 
in his eighth letter, to modern fyftems of divinity ; but the very 
belt of thefe fyftems that are to be met with, are not thofe, he 
thinks, which commonly go under that name, but are to be 
collected from the fermons of the beft Englifh divines, on the 
feveral articles of natural and revealed religion. 


In regard to the controverfy with the deifts, he advifes his 
Relation to confine himfelfto what has been written by the late 
lord Bolingbroke on the one fide, and to his anfwerers on the 
other. * His lordfhip, fays he, hath collected every objection 
to revelation, antient and modern, which he thought of any 
force, and drefled them up anew, with all the ornaments of 
language, and ftrength of reafoning which he was mafter of 
Thefe obje&tions, I will venture to fay, have been compleatly 
and fully anfwered, by writers here, as well as in England; 
and you would do well to perufe them all. 


‘ But though I have faid all, I muft except one printed at 
London, entitled, 4 View of Lord Bolingbroke’s Philofophy *, 
without aname. ‘The author, whoever he is, deals fo copiouf- 
ly in the fouleft abufive language, fhews fo little of the fpirit of 
the religion he is defending, and fuch immenfe pride and con- 
ceit of his own abilities, as to do no fort of honour, nor add 
any ftrength, to the caufe which he hath undertaken. Never, 
therefore, throw away your time in reading the works of fuch 
awriter. Becaufe if you could not employ it, as you certainly 
may, to a better purpofe, there is another reafon why they 
fhould be neglected ; which is on account of their tendency to 
poifon the mind with falfe zeal and bigotry, and to infufe a dif- 
pofition very oppofite to that of the author of our faith. This 
man, for ought I know, may think himfelf, and may be thought 
by fome of his friends, to be an able champion for religion. 
But with all the earned lumber in his head, he writes neither like 
afcholar, a philofopher, nor a chriftian: and with any fuch 


* Suppofed to be written by Dr. Warburton, 
I authcrs, 
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authors, be their names ever fo great, it is my earneft advice 
that you fhould not be converfant.’ : 


Our author, inthe remaining part of this letter, gives fome 
directions about making fermons, and advifes to illuftrate the 
text, and divide the difcourfe upon it, after the manner of Dr, 
Clarke ; to think upon it like Barrow; to reafon upon it like 
Tillotfon, and to imitate the language of Atterbury or Marfhal, 
or, what he thinks preferable to both of them, that of bifhop 
Sherlock. ‘ But your peroration, continues he, muft be as 
your own judgment leads you; for on this, I lament it, I have 
no model to lay before you.’ 


Having given a fhort view of the nature and duty of the paf- 
toral office, with fome advice how to attain the neceflary qua- 
lifications, our author, in his laft letter, gives us his thoughts 
on the behaviour which is peculiarly adapted to it. The little 
he fays upon.this part of his fubject fhews fo much goodnefs of 
heart, and a temper of mind fo becoming a chriftian bifhop, 
that it would give us pleafure to tranfcribe the whole of it; but 
as this would be tranfgrefling the limits we muft affign to this 
article, we fhall conclude with the following paflage. 


© If there is one virtue more peculiar to the chriftian fyftem, 
.as diftinét from all others taught by natural reafon—befides lov- 
ing our enemies, it is that of a contempt of the world, and hea- 
venly-mindednefs. An ecclefiaftic therefore may write, and 
preach for ever, about the truth and excellency of chriftianity: 
but if he is known to fcrape up many thoufands out of the re- 
venues of the church of Chrift—no matter whether it be to efta- 
blifh a name and raife a family, like the late A -P and 
B C » or to leave to their wives and kindred, like 
B H and B S-——, all onthe other fidé the wa- 
ter—for I draw a veil over all on this—he will never be able to 
make any converts to chriftianity, or to do any good by writ- 
ings, which his own life counteracts fo flagrantly in fuch an 
important article, He muft know many neceffitous, and de- 
ferving objects ‘of his charity; and he might find out many 
more, ‘He muft know, that our blefled Saviour never intended 
‘that his minifters fhould diveft themfelves of humanity, in order 
to treafure up a great quantity of earthly lucre out of his church 5 
and fuch an ecclefiaftick will be fo far from converting unbe- 
lievers to chriftianity, that nothing promotes infidelity, perhaps, 
fo much, as the avarice and felfifhnefs of the fuperior clergy. 


wR ; 
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_ ANatural and Civil Hiftory of California : containing an accurate 
defcription of that country, its forl, mountains, harbours, lakes, 
rivers, and feas ; its animals, vegetables, minerals, and famous 
fibery for pearls. ‘1 he cuftoms of the inhabitants, their religion, 
government, and manner of living, before their converfion to the 
chriflian religion by the miffionary jefuits. Together with ace 
counts of the feveral voyages and attempts made for fettling Cali- 

ornia, and taking a€tual furveys of that country, its gulf, and 
coaft of the South Sea. Illuftrated with copper plates, and an 
accurate map of the country and the adjacent feas. Tranflated 
from the original Spanifh of Miguel Venegas, a Mexican ‘fefuit, 
publifhed at Madrid 1758. In two volumes, 8v0. 125. 
Rivington and Fletcher. 


AVING been informed of the great efteem in which this 

work is held in Spain, we promifed ourfelves a much 

greater {hare both of pleafure and profit in the perufal of it, than 
we experienced of either. 


The tranflator, in his preface, gives the following account 
of the plan and execution. ‘ The writer, fays he, divides 
his treatife into four parts. In the firft, he difcourfes of the 
name, fituation, and extent of California, that is, taking it in 
the ftri¢t fenfe, for fo much of this peninfula, as the Spaniards 
‘have hitheito reduced. He gives us an account of the gulf, its 
coafts, and iflands. He enlarges upon the foil and climate, the 
natural hiftory, the pearl fifhery, and the manna of this coun- 
try, which is anew difcovery. Then follows a very diftine& 
and curious detail of the nations and languages, the tempers 
and manners of the Californians, with their policy in peace and 
war; and laftly, he treats of their religion; in refpect to which 
he obferves, that thofe who refided on the continent, were, 
when the Spaniards found them, entirely free from any idola- 
trous notions, had few or no ceremonies, and yet had fome 
very fingular fpeculative opinions, but that it was otherwile in 
the iflands, where, through the arts and frauds of a particular 
race of men, the people were grievoufly enthralled in fuperfti- 
tious flavery. 


© The fecond part contains the hiftory of California, from 
the time of its firft difcovery, to the fending thither the jefuits. 
This difeovery was made by order of the famous Hernan Cortes, 
who went thither in perfon in 1536, and landing in the gulf, 
beftowed upon it his own name, or rather the Spaniards have 
fince called it in honour of that great captain, Mar de Cortes, 


as well as the Vermillion fea, or the gulf of California. Our 
author traces very exactly the feveral attempts that were made 
Rev, June 1759. Kk from 
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from time to time, for obtaining a more perfec knowledge of 
the extent and produce of this peninfula, the different projects 
formed for this purpofe, both in Old and in New Spain ; their 
repeated difappointments, and the caufes of thofe difappoint. 
ments, interfperfed with many judicious and fenfible remarks 
which fhew the extreme difficulty of executing any great defi 4 
the conduct of which depends upon the approbation, orders, 


and inftructions, that are to come from a country at a oreat 
diftance. 


‘ The third part comprehends the reduction of California by 
the jefuits, and their tranfactions to the prefent time. He in- 
forms us that the court of Spain, and its viceroys in the Indies, 
tired out with a multitude of fruitlefs, expenfive, and tedious 
expeditions, had abandoned all further thoughts of this matter, 
fo that the profecution of it was intirely owing to father Eufebio 
Francifco Kino, who, being fent as miffionary into the adja- 
cent province of Sonora, formed a refolution of trying to pene- 
trate into thisdeferted country from thence. The firft miffionary 
of this order, however, who pafled over into this region, was 
father Salva-Tierra in 1697, and a few years after father Kino 
penetrated, according to his original defign, into California b 
land, and became thereby aflured, as we have before obferved, 
that it was not an ifland but a peninfula. ‘The jefuits from this 
time down to theprefent, have had the fole direétion of affairs, 
civil as well as ecclefiaftical, in California, and have profecuted 
their difcoveries, converted the Indians, made {mall fettlements, 
cultivated fome {pots of ground near them, and with great dili- 
gence and perfeverance, have brought fome little vineyards to 
fuch perfection, as to produce wine not inferior to that of Eu- 
rope. Our author gives a particular, precife, and diftin& ac- 
count of all thefe tranfactions, fo that it may be truly faid, that 
though the hiftory of this part of the world is not big with many 
great events, yet we have it as clearly and as correctly told, as 
we can poflibly defire. It is very fingular in its nature, and 
affords us a very complete view of the policy, of the order, and 
of the method of reducing nations, to become nominal fubjects 
of the crown of Spain, and really fo to themfelves. It exhibits 
likewife the true notions, which induce the Spanifh govern- 
ment to make ule of the fathers in this way, and to permit them 
to make thofe acquifitions by art, which them elves had ineffec- 
tually attempted by force, The author interfperfes very free 
reflections, not only on the errors of particular adminiftrations 5 
but on the capital, aad if we may {fo {peak, conftitutional faults 
in the Spanifh fyftem ; in confequence of which, fome of theit 
richeit fettlements are burdenfome, and the gréat wealth in the 
bowels of the country is made the caufe of the milery and ih 
yer 
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verty of its inhabitants. Reflections, which the judicious readér 
will perufe with profit and pleafure. 


The foutth and laft part contains fome additional pieces, res 
ferred to in the body of the work. Among thefe, is the famous 
voyage of captain Sebaftian Vizcaino, in 1602; in which there 
js a very curious and particular account of the weft coaft of 
California: this is followed by a de(cription of the eaft coaft, 
from a voyage madein the year 1746. Then come extracts from 
captain Woods Rogers and lord Anfon’s voyages, withthe au- 
thor’s remarks upon them; more efpecially on the Jatter, in 
which he undertakes to controvert feveral matters of fact, int 
refpect to which, the writer of that work, he fays, was mifin- 
formed. In this, as indeed throughout the whole book, the au- 
thor fhews himfelf a zealous fubject of the crown of Spain, and 
an avowed apologift for the jefuits. 


The reader will remark, that this account of the work bei 
given by the tranflator, it will be neceffary to make fome ‘mal 
allowance for that partiality, with which every copier is accuf- 
tomed to look upon hisoriginal, It may not, alfo, be impros 
per for us to obferve, that the pages allotted to the article of 
natural hiftory make, comparatively, afmall part of the work. 
The account of the genuine cuftoms and manners of the na- 
tives takes up alfo no very confiderable portion of it, if we exe 
cept the fhare the converts had in the tranfaCtions of the reves 
rend fathers the jefuits. The naturalift will find, however, 
fome few obfervations particular enough ; one of which is, that 
there has been, as yet, no fuch thing as a deleterious or poifon- 
ous pjant difcovered in the whole country. 


As to the natives, * their chara¢teriftics, fays our authors 
are ftupidity and infenfibility ; want of knowledge and reflec 
tion; inconftancy, impetuofity, and blindnefs of appetite; an 
exceflive floth and abhorrence of all labour and fatigue; an in- 
ceffant love of pleafure and amufement of every kind, however 
trifling or brutal; pufillanimity and relaxity: and in fine, a 
moft wretched want of every thing which conftitutes the real 
man, and renders him rational, inventive, tractable, and ufe« 
ful to himfelf and fociety. It is not eafy for Europeans, who 
never were out of their own country, to conceive an adequate 
idea of thefe people. For even in the leaft frequented corners 
of the globe, there is not a nation fo ftupid, of {uch contracted 
ideas, and fo weak both in body and mind, as the unhappy 
Californians.’ 


Notwithftanding, however, this exceffive ftupidity be cha- 
racteriftical of the Californians, in general; and though it be 
allowed, that when the ~~ came firft among therm, 
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they found not the leaft traces of idolatry or practical religion, 

et our author tells us of fome peculiar tribes, particularly thofe 
called the Edues or Pericues ; who entertained, from oral tra. 
dition, certain fpeculative tenets, that feem not only to convey 
‘ fome idea of the nature of God, as a pure fpirit, and likewife 
of other fpiritual beings; but alfo fome faint glimmerings of the 
Trinity ; the eternal generation of the /ogos, and other articles of 
the chriflian religion ; though mix’d witha thoufand abfurdities,’ 


‘ There is, fay they, in heaven, a lord of great power, 
called Niparaya, who made the earth and the fea; gives food 
to all creatures; created the trees and every thing we fee ; and 
can do whatfoever he pleafes. We don’t fee him, becaufe he 
has no body as we have. ‘This Niparaya has a wife called 
Anayicoyondi: and though he makes no ufe of her, as having 
no body, he has had three fons: Of thefe one is Quaayayp, 
i. e. man; and Anayicoyondi was delivered of him in the 
mountains of Acaragui; though others fay, that it was among 
fome red mountains in the road from San Jago de los Coras, 
and which they call Cunimniici. Quaayayp has been with 
them (the fouthern Indians) and taught them. He was very 
powerful, and had a great number of men; for he went into 


‘the earth, and brought people from thence. At length the In- 
‘dians through hatred killed him: and at the fame time puta 


wreath of thorns on his head. He is dead to this day; but re- 
mains very beautiful, and without any corruption. Blood is 
continually running from him: he does not fpeak as being 
dead ; but he has a tecolote or owl which fpeaks to him. They 
further fay, that in heaven there are many more inhabitants 
than on earth: and that formerly there were great wars in that 
place: a perfon of eminent power, whom fome learned men 
call Wac, and others Tuparan, rofe up againft the fupreme 
Jord Niparaya, and being joined by numerous adherents, dared 
to ftand a battle with him. But was totally defeated by Nipa- 
raya, who immediately deprived Wac Tuparan of all his power, 
his fine pitahayas, and his other provifions ; turned him out of 
heaven, and confined him and his followers in a vaft cave 
under the earth ;and created the whales in the fea to be as guards, 


that they fhould not leave their place of confinement.’ 


From the‘e, and fuch like notions, (which, however, vary 


‘a little among different tribes) fome miffionaries have been in- 


duced to think, that they were defcended from a people, which 
had formerly been chriftians ; but our author owns, in another 
part of his work, that we have no very credible or authentic 
proofs of this country’s having been peopled from Afia, as has been 


frequently fufpected, Some Europeans, he thinks, may, fome 


how 
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how or other, have been blown thither; which, though im- 
probable enough, in our opinion, we cannot deny. 


The Californians, we are told, though they had-no religion, 
were yet great pretenders to forcery and magic; our pious.je- | 
{uit, however, very honeftly acquits them of dealing actually i 
with the devil; affuring us that the fathers could never find 1 
among them any § real forcery; or that they had any compact { 
with evil {pirits, or any thing of that nature.’ 


As for the reft of this hiftory, it is evidently calculated to i 
magnify the labours, the fufferings, and the religious merit of 
the jefuits; inftances of whofe wonderful fagacity, moderation, 
and perfeverance, make up the greateft part of the work: to- 
pics that, we prefume, however thev may be dwelt on with ap- 
probation in Spain and Italy, will afford little fatisfaction to the 
generality of Englifh readers; few of whom are difpofed to be- 
lieve the brethren of this order fo ready to fuffer martyrdom, or 
fo difinterefted in the caufe of religion, as our hiftorian would 


infinuate. Ken A | 








Conjectures on original Compofition. In a letter to the author of 


Sir Charles Grandifon. 8vo. 18, 6d, Millar and Dodfley. 


HIS piece is faid to be written by the celebrated author of | 

the Night-Thoughts ; of whofe peculiar genius it bears 
evident marks throughout. The ftriking allufions, bold meta- 
phors, and animated ftile of the poet, diftinguifh this work, | 
indeed, as much asif it had been divided into lines of ten or | 


eleven fyllables, and been dignihed with the title of blank verfe. | 
What fhare of merit the critics, in general, may be willing 
to allow this kind of diction; or whether they will chufe to call 


it profaic verfe, or poetic profe, we know not; but, for our- | 
felves, we cannot help thinking the affectation of writing in this i 
equivocal, motley ftile, tends to vitiate the public tafte for the 
correct modulation and genuine harmony of poetical numbers. 


| 

| : t 

A nice ear will, perhaps, difcover fome notes of harmony in ti 
many of our author’s periods; they do not, however, run inthe y | 
eafy flow, and manly ftrength of profe, nor rife into the dignity, i 
glow with the ardour, or melt into the foftnels, that conftitute 4 
the mufic of poetry; but found, at beft, Ake /weet bells, jangled i 
out\of tune, unmujical and harfh. 


The ftile of this pieee is ftill more exceptionable, if we 
confider it as a letter to a friend 3 fince nothing can be more fo- | 
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reign to the eafe and familiarity of epiftolary writing. It is 
well for our author, that his acknowledged genius and exten- 
five reputation enable him to bid defiance to the critics of a 
neighbouring nation; otherwile, how feverely might he feel the 
reproaches of the profefled admirers of Voiture and Madame 
Sevigne ; thofe who hold even the literary correfpondence of Pope 
and Swift in contempt, and tell us, we never had an Englith- 
man that could write a letter! ) 


With refpect to the performance itfelf, the writer very juitly 
characterizes itthus, * It 1s mifcellaneous in its nature, fome- 
what licentious in its conduct, and perhaps not over important 
in its end.’ And yet diterary compo/ition is the profeffed fubject, 


The writer, indeed, calls his remarks on this head conjectures; 
he might, with much greater propriety, have entitled the whole 
a rhapfedy; but perhaps the incongruity of a rbapfody on compo- 


fition was too apparent. However this be, and though the au- 


thor has not given a beautiful mode] of compofition, as an ex- 
ample tg enforce his precepts, it muft neverthelefs be confefled, 


Da thet-papy of his obfervations, onthe merit of original writers 


and their imitators, are new, ftriking, and juft. He diftin- 
guifhes betweenthem thus. * The mind of aman of genius is 
a fertile and pleafant ficld, pleafant as Elyfium, and fertile as 
‘Tempe ; it enjoys a perpetual {pring. Of that fpring, origi- 
nals are the faireft flowers : imitations are of quicker growth, 
but fainter bloom. Imitations are of two kinds; one of nature, 
one of authors: the firft we call originals, and confine the term 
imitation tothe fecond. I fhall not enter into the curious en- 
quiry of whatis, or isnot, {triétly fpeaking, original, content 
with what all muft allow, that fome compofitions are more fo 


than others ; and the more they are fo, I fay, the better. Orie, 


inals are, and ought to be, great favourites, for they are great 
wee belle they extend the republic of letters, and add a new 
province to its dominion: imitators only give us a fort of duplis 
cates of what we had, poffibly much better, before; increafing 
the mere drug of books, while all that makes them valuable, 
knowlege and genius, are ata ftand. The pen of an original 
writer, Jike Armida’s wand, out of a barren waite calls a bloom- 
ing ‘pring: out of that blooming fpiing an imitator is a tranf- 
planter of laurels, which fometimes die on removal, always 
languifh in a foreign foil, 


‘ But fuppofe an imitator to be moft excellent (and fuch there 
are), yet {till he but nobly builds on another’s foundation; his 
debt.is, at leaft, equal to his glory ; which therefore, on the 
balance, cannot be very great, On the contrary, an original, 

I though 
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though but indifferent (its originality being fet afide,) yet has 
fomething to boaft; it is fomething to fay with him in Horace, 


Meo /um pauper in ere. 


and to fhare ambition with no lefs than Cefar, who declared he 
had rather be the firft in a village, than the fecond at Rome. 


© Stull farther: an imitator fhares his crown, if he has one, 
with the chofen object of his imitation; an original enjoys an 
undivided applaute. An original may be faid to be of a vegeta 
ble nature; it ries {pontancoully from the vital root of genius ; 
it grows, it isnot made: imitations are often a fort of manu- 
facture wrought up by thofe mechanics, Art, and Labour, out 
of pre- -exiflent materials not their own. 


¢ Again: we read imitation with fomewhat of his languor, 
who liftens to a twice-told tale: our fpirits rouze at an origi- 
nal; that is a perfect ftranger, and all throng to learn what 
news from a foreign land: and though it comes, like an Indian 
prince, adorned with feathers only, having little of weight; 
yet of our attention it will rob the more folid, if not e qually 
new: thus every telefcope is lifted at a new-difcovered flar it 
makes a hundred aftronomers in a moment, and denies equal 
notice to the fun. But if an original, by being as excellent, as 
new, adds admiration to furprize, ‘then are we at the writer’s 
mercy ; on the ftrong wing of his imagination, we are {natched 
from Britain to Italy, from climate to climate,, from pleafure 
to pleafure ; we have no home, no thought of our own ; till the 
magician drops his pen: and then falling down into ourfelves, 
we ‘awake to flat realities, lamenting the change, like the beg- 
gar who dreamt himfelf a prince. 


What our very ingenious author obferves, on the fcarcity of 
originals, is alfo no Tets worthy our tran{cribing. ‘ But why 
are originals fo few? not becaufe the writer’s harvett is over, 
the great reapers of antiquity having left nothing to be gleaned 
after them ; 3 nor becaufe the human mind’s jeeming Is paft, or 
becaufe it is incapable of putting forth unprecedented births 5 
but becaufe illuftrious examples engrofs, prejudice, and intimi- 
date. They engrofs our attention, and fo prevent a due in- 
fpection of ourfelves; they prejudice our judgment in favour of 
their abilities, and fo leffen the fenfe of our own; and they ine 
timidate us with the fplendor of their renown, and thus under 
difidence bury our ftrength. Nature’s impoffibilies, and thofe 
of difidence, lie wide afunder. 


© Let it not be fufpeSted. that I would weakly infinuate any 
thing in favour of the moderns, as compared with antient au- 
thors; no, I am lamenting their great inferiority. But [ think 
K k 4 it 
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it is no neceflary inferiority ; that it is not from divine deftina 
tion, but from fome caufe far beneath the moon: I think that 
human fouls, through al] periods, are equal; that due Care and 
exertion would fet us nearer our immortal predeceflors than we 
are at prefent; and he who queftions and confutes this, will 
fhow abilities not a little tending toward a proof of that 

' g p equality, 
which he denie-. 


© After all, the firft ancients had no merit in being Originals: 
they could not be imitators. Modern writers have a choice to 
make ; and therefore have a merit in their power. They ma 
foar in the regions of liberty, or move in the foft fetters of ealy 
imitation ; and imitation has as many plaufible reafons to urge 
as Pleafure had to offer to Hercules. Hercules made the choice 
of an hero, and fo became immortal. 


© Yet let not affertors of claflic excellence imagine, that ] 
deny thetribute it fo well deferves. He that admires not antient 
authors, betraysa fecret he would conceal, and tells the world, 
that he does not underftand them. Let us be as far from ne. 
gle&ting, as from copying, their admirable compofitions: facred 
be their sights, and inviolable their fame. Let our underftand- 
ings feed on theirs; they afford the nobleft nourifhment: but let 
them nourifh, not annihilate, our own. When we read, let 
our imagination kindle at their charms ; when we write, Jet our 
judgment fhut them out of our thoughts; treat even Homer 
himfelf, as his royal admirer was treated by the cynic; bid bim 
ftand afide, nor fhade our compofi:ion from the beams of our 
own genius; for nothing original can rife, nothing immortal 
can ripen, in any other fun. 


© Muft we then, you fay, not imitate antient authors? Imi- 
tate them by all means; but imitate aright. He that imitates 
the divine [liad, does not imitate Homer; but he who takes the 
fame method, which Homer took, fer arriving at a capacity of 
accompl:fhing a work fo great. T’read in his fleps to the fole 
fountain of immortality ; drink where he drank, at the true 
Helicon, that is, at the breaft of nature: imitate; but imitate 
not the compofition, but the man. For may not this paradox 
pa‘s intoa maxim? wiz. ** The lefs we copy the renowned an- 
tients, we fhal! refemble them the more.” 


What glory, continues our Author, ‘to come near, what glory 
to reach, what glory (prefurmptuous thought !) to furpafs, our pre- 
deceflors? And is that then in nature ab/olutely impofiible? Or 
is it not, rather, contrary to nature to fail in it? Nature her- 
felf fets the ladder, all wanting is our ambition to climb. 
For by the bounty of nature we are as ftrong as our predecef- 
fors ; and by the favour of time (which is but another round in 


nature’s {cale,) we ftand on higher ground. As to the firf, 
were 
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were they more than men? Or are we lefs? Are not our minds 
caft in the fame mould with thofe before the flood? the flood 
affected matter, mind efcaped. As to the fecond; though we 
are moderns, the world is an antient ; more antient far, than when 
they filled it with their fame, whom we moft admire. Have we 
not their beauties, as ftars, to guide; their defects, as rocks, to 
be fhunnd; the judgment of ages on both, as a chart to con- 
duct, and a fure helm to fteer us in our paflage to greater per- 
fection than theirs ?’ 





‘ If antients and moderns were no longer confidered as maf- 
ters and pupils, but as hard-match’d rivals for renown; then 
moderns, by the longevity of their labours, might, one day, 
become antients themfelves: and old time, that beft weigher of 
merits, to keep his balance even, might have the golden weight 
of an Auguftan age in both his fcales: or rather our fcale might 
defcend ; and antiquity’s (as a modern match for it ftrongly 
fpeaks) might dick the beam. 


‘And why not? for, confider, fince an impartial Providence 
{caters talents indifferently, as through all orders of perfons, fo 
through all periods of time; fince, a marvelous light, unen- 
joy’d of old, is pour’d on us by revelation, with larger profpeéts 
extending our under{tanding, with brighter objects enriching 
our imagination, with an ineftimable prize fetting our paffions 
on fire, thus ftrengthening every power that enables compofi- 
tion to fhine; fince, there has been no fall in man on this fide 
Adam, who left no works, and the works of all other antients 
are our auxiliars againft themfelves, as being perpetual fpurs to 
our ambition, and fhining lamps in our path to fame ; fince, this 


world is a fchool, as well for intellectual, as moral, advance; . 


and the longer human nature is at fchool, the better fcholar it 
fhould be; fince, as the moral world expects its glorious milen- 
nium, the world intelle€tual may hope, by the rules of analogy, 
for fome fuperior degrees of excellence to crown her latter fcenes ; 
nor may it only hope, but muft enjoy them too; for Tully, 
Quintillian, and all true critics allow, that virtue affifts genius, 


and that the writer will be more able, when better is the man— ~ 


All thefe particulars, I fay, confidered, why fhould it feem al- 
together impoffible, that heaven’s Jateft editions of the human 


mind may be the moft correct, and fair; that the day may 


come, when the moderns may proudly look back on the compas 
rative darknefs of former ages, of the children of antiquity; re 
puting Homer, and Demofthenes, as the dawn of divine genius 5 
and on Athens as the cradle of infant fame; what a glorious 
revolution would this make in the rolls of renown! 


‘ What a rant, fay you, is here?—I partly grant it: yet, 


confider, my fricnd! knowlege phyfical, mathematical, moral, 


and 
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and divine, increafes ; all arts and f{ciences are making confides 
rable advance; with them, all the accommodations, orna- 
ments, delights, and glories of human life ; and thefe are new 
food to the genius of a polite writer; thefe are the root, and 
compofition, as the flower ; and as the root fpreads, and thrives 
fhall the flower fail? As well may a flower flourifh, when the 
root isdead. It is prudence to read, genius to relifh, glory to 
furpafs, antient authors; and wifdom to try our ftrength in an 
attempt in which it would be no great difhonour to fail.’ 


We cannot confent to call the above paffage mere rant: on 
the contrary, we look upon thefe fentiments as truly becoming 
an elevated mind, and genuine indications of a genius of the 
firft rank. A daring fpirit of liberty, an honeft indignation at 
the meannefs and fervility of mere imitators, and a noble con. 
fidence in fuperior talents, are the diftinguifhing chara&teriftics 
of men of genius ; while the mere fcholar labours along, with 
the timidity of a child, that hath not acquired fufficient ftrenoth 
and courage to walk alone. 


Occafional mention is made of Shakefpear, Johnfon, Dry- 
den, Pope, and Addifon, and their merit as originals, or imi- 
tators, confidered: in which part of the letter, though there is 
little faid that is new, the reader hath an inftance, in our au- 
thor, how far the executive and the fpeculative genius are com- 
patible. Inother words, he may fee that tafte and genius are 
not more neceflary to form the writer than the critic; even in 
the latter capacity, the letter-writer giving us very judicious 


_ fpecimens of his known and diftinguifhed abilities. 


We might clofe our account of this work with propriety 
here, had our author thought proper to confine himfelf to his 
fubject; but as he intimates, that he wrote his piece chiefly 
with a view to publifh a perfonal anecdote, little known, con- 
cerning Mr. Addifon; it might be thought inexcufable in us to 
pafs over the main purport of the letter: we fhall, therefore, 
give the fhort relation in our author’s own words, and Jeave the 
réader tohis own reflections concerning it. 


Mr. Addifon, * after a long, and manly, but vain ftruggle 
with his diftemper, difmiffed his phyficians, and with them all 
hopes of life: but with his hopes of life he difmiffed not his 
concern for the living, but fent for a youth nearly related, and 
finely accomplifhed, but not above being the better for good 
impreffions from a dying friend: he came ; but life now glim- 
mering in the focket, the dying friend was filent: after a de- 
cent and proper paufe, the youth faid, ‘* Dear Sir! you fent 
forme: I believe, and I hope, that you have fome commands ; 


I fhall hold them moft facred.” May diftant ages not only 


hear, 
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hear, but feel, the reply! Forcibly grafping the youth’s hand, 
he foftly faid, ** See in what peace a Chriftian can die.” He 
fpoke with difficulty, and foon expired. Through Grace di- 
vine, how great is man? Through divine Mercy, how fting- 


lefs death? Who would not thus expire?’ 
K-n-k 


Caraétacus, a Dramatic Poem: written on the model of the ane 
tient Greek tragedy. By the Author of Elfrida. 4to. 2s. 6d. + 
Kiuapton, Ge, 





_, 


R. Mafon, having, in the letters prefixed to his Elfrida, 
M given us thofe reafons which determined him to write 
on the mode] of the ancient, rather than of the modern drama $ 
it may be thought fuperfluous, perhaps, to cenfure, or approve, 
the prefent work on account of its plan. We fincerely with, 
however, for the honour of the Englifh theatre, as well as for 
the increafe of our poet’s reputation, that he had condefcended 
to give the world a tragedy, adapted to the prefent tafte, and 
the cuftoms of the Englifh ftage. For. though, as our author 
fays, in his addrefs to Mr. Hurd, 


Perchance the candour of fome nobler age 

May praife the bard, who bad gay folly bear 
Her cheap applaufes to the bufy flage, 

And leave him penfive virtue’s iilent tear. 


Yet we are juftly apprehenfive the prefent age, though not alto- 
gether blind to poetic merit, will beftow more applaufe on 
the writer who confults and conforms to jts tafte, than on him 
who affects to treat it with contempt. The claffical reader, 
whofe tafte has been formed on the models of antiquity, will, 
doubtlefs, approve of our author’s choice: buty:after all, it 
may not be unreafonably queftioned, whether the model. of the 
ancient tragedy, confidered in itfelf, has any eflential advantage 
overthe modern, Certain, indeed, it is, that in the latter, by 
omitting the chorus, we cut off frequent opportunities of intro- 
ducing the embellifhments of poetry. We may. have deprived 
ourfelves alfo, in fome meafure, of the graceful and natural 
means of conveying moral fentiments to the audience: a lofs, 
for which Mr, Mafon thinks nothing fince fubftituted can poffi- 
bly atone *, But granting much of this, may not the reafon, 
why the fmall fhare of poetry and morality, which diftinguifh 
fome modern plays, appears to be introduced with fo little grace 
and propriety, be owing rather to the want of capacity in the 
Writer, than to any defect in his plan/ It will be allowed, that 


t A fecond edition is publifhed, ‘in ofave, price 1s. 6d. 
* See the letters prefixed to Elfrida, 


Shakefpeare 
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Shakefpeare had the art of naturally introducing the fublimeft 
allegory, and the moft beautiful picturefque defcription into his 
plays. In him we frequently find pure poetry eafily and gtace- 
fully mixed with pure paffion: and though we thould grant 
that if he had written a tragedy on the Greek model, we might 
bae wit it ftill more frequent, and more noble inftances of 
etic] Merit, than in any one compofition he hath left ys- 
yet it might be very juftly queried, whether fuch a performance 
would have been fo good a p/ay as fome that he hath left us, 


Caraétacus, a Dramatic Poem. 


The pathos is the very life and foul of tragedy: and though 
we do not difapprove of the natural and graceful introdu@ion of 

oetical embellifhments; yet when thefe are unjudicioufly or too 
Beaanke inferted in pieces of this kind, they interrupt the in. 
fluence of the fcene on the paffions, and have the fame effeét on 
the beauty of a dramatic reprefentation, as a profufion of orna- 
ments on that of a fine woman. 


The tafte of fome tragic writers has been fo fuperlatively poe- 
tical, that it might not be unaptly compared to that of a lady, 
who was fo rich in jewels, that after having profufely bedecked 
herfelf from head to foot, could not be fatisfied, without havin 
the heels of her fhces alfo ornamented with diamonds of the firit 
wa‘er. Hence it is, that in fome plays all the Dramatis Perfone 
are fav’rites of the mufes and brethren of Parnaflus, notevena 
foldier or a page being able 





to ope 
His mouth, but out there flies a trope. 

We might add to this, that in the fpeaking of moft ators, 
poetical embellifhments lofe half their ftrength and beauty; the 
charms of verfification and metre are, in general, quite loft; 
allegory degenerates into rant and nonfenie; and deleription 
and precept into mere declamation. 


Further, with refpect to the conveyance of moral fentiments 
to the audience; it fhould be remembered, that it is the more 
peculiar province of dramatic poefy, to inftrudt rather by exam 
ple than precept ; to animate to virtue, rather by exciting the 

ffions than informing the judgment. So that we might as 
wel] find fault with a play, becaufe it is not a fermon, as to 
cenfure the omiffion of the chorus, in modern tragedies, merely 
on this account.—But to come to the poem. The ftory is this. 


Caraétacus, being defeated by the Romans, flies to the ifland. 


Mona, (Anglefea) where he takes refuge aon the Druids. 
Didius, the Roman general goes in queft of him; offering to twa 
young princes, who are going with him as hoftages to Rome, 
their freedom, if they will find out Caralacus, and by artifice 


betray that prince into his hands. - They undertake the hangs 
, the 
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the eldeft, Vellinus, readily entering into the fcheme of de- 
ceiving the old man, by pretending to come from their mother, 
queen of the Brigantes, to defire him to head her troops againft 
the Romans: Elidurus, the younger, tacitly confenting alfo, 
out of love to his brother, whom he is incapable of betraying. 
They are fufpected, however, by the Druids; and Vellinus 
efcapes back to the Romans: who immediately begin to burn 
and deftroy the facred groves. “They are oppofed by a band of 
athoufand Britons, 

: train’d alike 

In holy and in martial exercife. 

Thefe are led on by Cara€tacus, Arviragus his fon, and Eli- 
durus: the latter having been, in the interim (on his apparent 
gocdnefs of heart, and at the inftance of Evilina, Caraétacus’s 
daughter) forgiven and cleanfed from the guilt of his former 
crime. The Druids are for a time viGtorious ; but it bein 
found, that the Romans had made ufe of ftratagem, and divided 
their forces, they are furprized and furrounded; Arviragus is 
killed; Caraétacus, his daughter, and the reft fall into the 
hands of the enemy, and the groves and altars of the Druids 
are totally deftroy’d. 





We fhall fele&t an ode, and the laft fcene, as fpecimens of this 
excellent poem. 


Hail, thou harp of Phrygian frame! 
In years of yore that Camber bore 
From Troy’s fepulchral flame ; 

With ancient Brute, to Britain’s fhore 
The mighty minftrel came : 

Sublime upon the burnifh’d prow, 
He bad thy manly modes to flow ; 
Britain heard the defcant bold, 

She flung her white arms o’er the fea ; 
Proud in herleafy bofom to enfold 
The freight of harmony. 


' Mate ’till then was ev’ry plain, 
Save where the flood ’mid mountains rude 
Tumbled his tide amain ; 
And echo from th’ impending wood 
Refounded the hoarfe ftrain ; 
While from the north the fullen gale 
With hollow whiftlings fhook the vale ; 
Difmal notes, and anfwer’d foon 
By favage howl the heaths among, 
W hat time the wolf'doth bay the trembling moon, 
And thin the bleating throng. 


Thou fpak’ft, imperial lyre, 
The rough roar ceas’d, and airs from high 
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Caraftacus, @ Dramatic Poem, 


Lapt the land in extafy : 

Fancy, the fairy, with thee came ; 

And ‘nfpiration, bright-ey’d dame, 

Oft at thy call would leave her fapphire thy; 

And, if not vain the verfe prefumes, 

Ev’n now fome chaft Divinity is near : 

For lo! the found of diftant plumes 

Pants through the pathlefs defart of the air. 

Tis not the flight of her; 

*Tis fleep, her dewy harbinger, 

Change, my harp, O change thy meafures 5 

Cull, from thy mellifluous treafures, 

Notes that fteal on even feet, 

Ever flow, yet never paufing, 

Mixt with many a warble fweet, 

In a ling’ring cadence clofing, 

While the pleas’d power finks gently down the tkies, 
And feals with hand of down the Druids flumb’ring eyes, 


We do not infert this ode as the beft in the piece, but the 
cather as it is moft detached from the bufinefs of the fcene. 





SCENE the dof. 
CARACTACUS, AULUS DIDIUS, CHORUS, &e. 


Romans, methinks the malice of your tyrant 

Might furnifh heavier chains. Old as lam 

And wither’d as ye fee thefe war-worn limbs, 

Truft me, they fhall fupport the weightieft load 

Injuftice dares impofe. 

Proud-crefted foldier! [to Didiuss 
Who feem’ft the mafter-mover in this bufinefs, 

Say, doft thou read lefs terror on my brow, 

Than when thou met’ft me in the fields of war 

Heading my nations ? No, my free-born foul 

Has fcorn ftill left to fparkle thro’ thefe eyes, 

And frown defiance on thee. 

Is it thus! [ feeing his Jon's body. 
Then I’m indeed a captive. Mighty gods! 

My foul, my foul fubmits : —- 


AULUS DIDIUS. 
Droop not, king. 
When Claudius, the great mafter of the world, 
Shall hear the noble ftory of thy valour, 
His pity ———= 

CARACTACUS. 

Can a Roman pity, Soldier ? 
Andif he can, gods! muft a Briton bear it? 





Arviragus, 
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Caraétacus,.a Dramatic Poem, 


Arviragus, my bold, my breathlefs boy, 

Thou haft efcap’d fuch pity : thou art free. 
Here in high Mona fhall thy noble limbs 

Reft in a noble grave; pofterity 

Shall to thy tomb with annual reverence brin 
Sepulchral ftones, and pile them to the clouds: 
Whilft mine 





AULWS DIDIUS, 
The morn doth haften our departure: 


Prepare thee, king, to go: a fav’ring gale 
Now {wells our fails. , sha 


CARACTACUS. 


Inhuman, that thou art! 

Doft thou deny a moment for a father 

To fhed a few warm tears o’er his dead fon ? 

I tell thee, chief, this act might claim a life 

Todo it duly ; even a longer life 

Than forrow ever fuffer’d. Cruel man! 

And thou denieft me moments. Be it fo, 

I know you Romans weep not for your children ; 
You triumph o’er your tears, and think it valour: 

I triumph in my tears. Yes, belt-lov’d boy, 

Yes, I can weep, can fall upon thy corfe, 

And I can tear my hairs, thefe few grey hairs, 

The only honours war and age have left me. 

Ah fon! thou mightft have rul’d o’er many nations, 
As did thy royal anceftry: But I, 

Rafh that I was, ne’er knew the golden curb 
Difcretion hangs on brav’ry: Elfe perchance 

Thefe men, that faften fetters on thy father, 

Had fu'd to him for peace, and claim’d his friendfhip. 


AULUS DIDIUS. 


But thou waft ftill implacable to Rome, 
And fcorn’d her friendfhip. 


CARACTACUS farting up from the body. 


Soldier, I had arms, 

Had neighing fteeds to whirl my iron cars, 

Had wealth, dominion. Doft thou wonder, Roman, 
I fought to fave them ? What if Czefar aims 

To lord it univerfal o’er the world, 

Shall the world tamely crouch at Czfar’s footftool ? 


AULUS DIDIUS. 
Read in thy fate our anfwer. Yet if fooner 
Thy pride had yielded 
CARACTACUS. 

Thank thy gods, I did not. 
Had >a fo, the glory of thy mafter, 
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Caractacus, a Dramatic Poem, 


Like my misfortunes, had’ been fhort and trivial, 
Oblivion’s ready prey: Now after ftruggling 

Nine years, and that right bravely ’gainit a tyrant, 
Tam his flave to treat as feems him good ; 

If cruelly, ’twill be an eafy tafk 

To bow a wretch, alas! how bow’d already ! 
Down tothe duft: If well, his clemency, 

When trick’d and varnifh’d by your glofling penmen, 
Will thine in honour’s annals, and adorn 

Himfelf; it boots not me. Look there, look there, 
The flave that fhot that dart, left not ahope 

For loft Caraftacus! Arife, my daughter. 

Alas! poor prince; art thou tooin vile fetters? [to Elidurus, 
Come hither, youth: Be thou to me a fon, 

To herabrother. ‘I hus with trembling arms 

I lead ye forth ; children, we go to Rome. 

Weepit thou, my girl? I prithee hoard thy tears 
For the fad meeting of thy captive mother : 

For we have much to tell her, much to fay 

Of thefe good men, who nurtur’d us in Mona; 
Much of the fraud and malice, that purfu'd us; 
Much of her fon, who pour’d his precious blood 
To fave his fire and fifter: ‘Think’{t thou, maid, 
Her gentlenefs can hear the tale, and live? 

And yet fhe muft. O gods, I grow a talker ! 
Grief and old age are ever full of words : 

But Pll be mute. Adieu! ye holy men! 

Yet one look more—Now lead us hence for ever. 


We fhull clofe this article with obferving, that whatever po- 
etical merit Mr. Mafon has fhewn in the execution of this 
piece, and under whatever degree of contempt he is pleafed to 
hold thofe he has formerly ftigmatized with the name of play- 
makers, there is fomething more neceflary to conftitute a poem 
truly dramatic, than barely putting a number of fine fpeeches 
into the mouths of perfons diftinguifhed only by different names. 
A great fenfibility of heart, a nice difcernment in the working of 
the paffions, and a power of ftrongly painting and preferving the 
peculiarity of characters, are qualifications effentially necetlary 
to the dramatic poet: and, though without pofleffing thefe in 
any eminent degree, a man of a fine imagination may fucceed 
in fome kinds of poetry, he wil! never fhine in the drama. We 
do not mean, however, by this reflection, to intimate, that the 
very ingenious author of this performance appears to be more 
deficient, in thefe effential qualifications, than any other of his 
cotemporary writers. Heis, perhaps, inferior in this refpect to 
none: but as we cannot help thinking his dramatic pieces would 
be more interefting, if they were lefs poetical, we hope that 
fome time or other he will think better of this matter, and oblige 


the public with a tragedy adapted to the ftage, ; 
K-n-*' 
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Mr. Harte’s Hifory of the Life of Guftavus Adolphus concluded, 
See our laft, p. 444, feq. 


T is with pleafure we obferve of the learned Writer of this 
Hiftory, that, as his fubjeét grows more interefting, his 
compofition becomes more improved. When he defcribes the 
bufy fcenes of action, his diction is, in general, manly and na- 
tural; but when he endeavours to enliven the languid parts of 
Hiftory with rhetorical fpirit, his writing, inftead of being ani- 
mated and graceful, is ftiff and inflated. Profeffus grandia turget. 


Perhaps nothing is more difficult than to fupport dignity with 
eafe and elegance. Hiftorians moftly appcar to the greateft ad- 
vantage, where matter crowds fait upon them, and the incidents 
they relate are of fuch an engaging nature, as to require little 
enbellifhments from the pen, When imagination is let loofe, 
and labours to cultivate a barren fubjeé by the rules of art, we 
then, lofing fight of the Hiftorian, are totally occupied with 
the Writer: and he muft be more than an ordinary Matter, who 
has {kill to keep attention alive upon an uninterefting topic. 
Were fome Hiftorians content to be lefs voluminous, their 
Works would be more valuable. It would be more pru- 
dent to pafs over immaterial occurrences with flight notice, than 


attempt, by an affected fublimity, to {well trifles into matters of 
importance, 


In this volume, the Writer is free from a difadvantage under 
which, involuntarily, he laboured in the firft, Prefatory Difcourfes 
are ftumbling-blocks, over which many Authors fall, in their 
toad to fame: efpecially they who, occupied with their own 
confequence, are fond of making themfelves the principal fub- 
jet. Few Writers, like Czfar, or like Montaigne, poffefs the 
at of talking about themfelves, ina manner agreeable to others. 


Our Hiftorian, however, is fomewhat inaccurate in the dif- 
potion of his matter. The digreffion concerning the famous 
General Walftein’s character, and the circumftances of his af- 
afination, though curious, are neverthelefs, in our opinion, mif- 
placed. After we have read of the General’s Fall, by the thruft 
of a partizan, which went through his heart, it appears fome- 
what abfurd to find him rife again at the diftance of afew pages, 
and take the command of an army againft the great Guftavus. 
Had we been to recommend a place for this digreflion, we fhould 
have thought that it might have appeared more properly after 
the firft break of the 348th page. The Hiftorian might there 
have introduced it naturally, by obferving that the Imperial Ge- 
Neral did not long iurvive his royal antagonift: and the fuc- 
feeding paragraph, which begins, * Having thus finifhed the 

Revisw, June 1759. L] battle 
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514 HArTE’s Hiflory of the Life of 


tattle of Lutzen,’ would have recalled the Reader’s 


. attentj 
and fixed it on the hero of the hiftory. ! wes 


As the circumftances of this confpiracy againft Walftein are 
very remarkab'e, we have abridged them, for the entertainment 
of our Readers. “The Writer informs us, ¢ that Lefly, Gordon 
Butler, Devoreux, Burk, and Geraldine *, all Scotch or Irith, 
undertook this ungenerous deed ; which was not an Affaffination 
of one only, but a maflacre of many: for they invited Wal- 
ftein’s chief favourites to fupper, and killed them during the rites 
of hofpitality, by the affiftance of a band of foldiers, who were 
all their countrymen, excepting only a fingle Spaniard, 


© In the courfe of the defert, at about half an hour after nine, 
Gordon, or Lefly, propofed the health of the elector of Saxony ; 
upon which, (the better to conceal their evil intentions) Butler 
profefled to be greatly furprized, and declared he would drink 
to no man’s profperity, who was an enemy to Cefar+. Ona 
fudden the converfation grew loud and vehement, (which being 
agreed upon as a fignal to Devoreux and Geraldine) in an in- 
{tant, two doors opened on either fide of the room, and Devo- 
reux and Geraldine entered; the latter with a partizan in his 
hand, and the former with a fword, attended each by feven or 
eight foldiers, who had their fwords drawn. §* Long live Fer- 
dinand the fecond,” cried Devoreux, ‘ and long profper the 
houfe of Auitria,” replied Geraldine. Butler, Gordon, and 
Lefly, feized the candles, and held them aloft. The table then 
was overturned in 2 moment, whilft Ilo had prefence of mind 
enough to fly to his fword, which huny up againft the wall; 
but in the act of reaching it, was pierced through the body, and 
expired with it undrawn in his hand. Tertzky was equally 
brave, and more fortunate; for feizing his fword, which hung 
up in the fame manner, he planted himfelf in a corner, main- 
tained the combat fo long tll he killed three of the aflaillants, 
(the idea of his being invulnerable greatly difmaying them) and 
and in the paufes cf his defence, (for he fought like an enraged 
lion) befought the foldiers, ‘* to defift for a moment, and he 
would undertake, hand to hand, the villains Gordon and Leflie: 
(for Butler appeared to him to be honeft) after that, Gentle- 
men, you are fixteen in number, and have full power and li- 
berty to kill me. But, Scoundrel,” added he, looking fternly 
cn Gordon, * is this the way of giving your friends a fupper? 


* The Emperor, growing jealous of the increafing greatnefs of his 
General, Walftein, (who became exceedingly powerful after the death 
of Guftavus, and was fufpected to have forfeited his allegiance) was 
thought to have employed thefe men to affaffinate him. 


+ Meaning the Emperor of Germany ; commonly fo ftiled. 


Kinfky 












Guftavus Adolphus, King of Sweden, Vol. I. 515 
Kiniky refifted manfully, but unfuccefsfully. Nieman made an 


effort to e(cape, but was feized in the attempt. He begged hard | 


for his life, and defired to be confidered in the character of an 

amanuenfis, rather than a foldiér; but the confpirators had no 

ears for fuch diftin&tions. A Duke of Lerida was mortally 
wounded by Tertzky in the confli€t, whom we fuppofe to have 
cen a young volunteer in the Emperor’s army. 


¢ In aninftant, Devoreux, (to whom the horiour of murder- 
ing Walftein had been allotted) having broken his fword in the 
Jate rencounter, {natched a partizan from one of the foldiers, 
and taking with him thirty frefh men, which had been concealed 
for that purpofe, flew directly to the General’s lodgings; when, 
juft as he entered the porch, a mufquet, which belonged to one 
of his followers, happened to go off, but gave no alarm to the 
domeftics within. Knocking abruptly at the outer door, the 
porter admitted him ; but knowing his mafter’s delicacy, in re- 
gard to harfh and obftreperous founds, bid. him take care how he 
committed fuch indecencies: ‘** Friend,” faid Devoreux, ** this 
is a time for noife, and not for fleeping :” and upon that, alk 
his foldiers rufhed in after him. He then afcended the ftaircafe, 
with an affectation of hurry and difturbance; and finding the 
door faftened, (for Walftein, who had heard the explofion of the 
muiket, and the confufion below, had doubly bolted it) demand- 
ed where the gentleman of the bedchamber was, who kept the 
key; but that perfon not appearing, he knocked rudely at the 
door, with great furioufneis. Mean while, the report of the 
maflacre had reached the neighbouring apartments, where Tertz- 
ky’s and [}lo’s wives were lodged, wno made the {treets refound 
with their fhrieks and lamentations; and therefore, whilft De- 
voreux remained in fufpence at the chamber door, Walftein ex- 
amined the windows, in hopes to efcape; but foon recollected 
the depth to be fuch, that it was impoffible for him to fave his 
life by an attempt of that nature. He then put his head twice 
out of the cafement, and cried aloud, ‘* Is no man my friend ? 
Will no one affift me?” Upon which Devoreux, growing im- 
patient, knocked thrice, but received no anfwer. He then com- 
manded his foldiers to bur ft the door, who made five attempts 
without fuccefs; but applying himfelf to the tafk fingly, and 
making a judicious effort juft againft the lock, he flung it into 
the room with great vehemence. 


© Walftein ftood in his night-gown and fhirt, near a table: 
he had neither fword nor piftols with him ; whether by accident 
or defign, I cannot fay ; for perhaps he expected only to be taken 
prifoner. The aflaffin accofted him abruptly thus, ** Are not 
you the betrayer of the Emperor, and the empire?” To which 
no anlwer was returned. He then made him an offer of a few 
Ll 2 mo- 
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516 Harte’s Hiflory of the Life of 


moments to repeat his prayers ; but Walftein replying nothing 
extended his arms, in order to open his naked breaft, and re. 
ceived Devoreux’s partizan through his heart; not enunciatin 
a fingle fylable from beginning to the end, and expiring with 
a groan, which terrified all the accomplices that ftood round, 
Ferdinand II. ordered 2000 mailes to be faid for his foul, and 
thus the tragedy ended.’ * 


It muft be confefled, that our Hiftorian has, with great fide. 
lity and minutene(s, defcribed the political negotiations and mili- 
tary atchievements of the Swedifh King. He has likewife been 
very exact in relating the operations of the enemy againft him, 
both in the cabinet and the field. He appears, neverthelefs, to 
be fomewhat partial to hishero; and endeavours, upon all oc. 
cafions, to apologize for his failings. “Tus he attempts to 
palliate his behaviour towards Vane, the Englith Ambaflador, in 
the affair of Colonel Duglas, which, whether we confider him 
asa King, a politician, or a man, was extremely rude, inde- 
cent, and impolitic. The language his Majefty ufed on that 
occafion, would have difgraced a corporal. Hiftorians, how- 
ever, are often led into inconfiftencies themfelves, . by a vain at- 
teinpt to give their heroes a.coniiflency of character, which na- 
ture has denied them. 


There are in this volume many curious anecdotes, and enter- 
taining circumftances, well worthy the Reader’s attention, But 
as it would draw us beyond our Jimits to be more particular in 
our animadverfions on this werk, we fhall clofe our extra&s 
with the Hiftcrian’s account of the death of the great Guftavus ; 
which happened at the battle of Lutzen. 


© Here it may be proper to fay fomething more diffufedly con- 
cerning the death of Guftavus, who fought fword in hand at 
the head of the Smoijand cavalry, which clofed the right flank of 
the centre, and, perhaps, in his ardour out- {tripped the brigades, 
which compofed the main body, and whofe bufinefs it was to 
advance upon the fame line with himfelf. As his Majefty’s eye- 
fieht was not the moit perfect, and forafmuch as a mift began 
cently to obfcure the fky, it is moft probable to imagine, that, 
attended only by his own followers and fervants, and the fquad- 
ron commanded by him, he had a violent defire to contemplate 
the center of the imperial army, towards which his own invin- 
cidle brigades were now advancing, and on whofe bravery and 
firmnefs he principally grounded the future fuccefs of the day's 
fervice. Itis natural, Iiay, to conclude, that the King loft his 
life in fome digreffion like this, being prompted on by an high 


* Onr Hiftorian, perhaps, without violating the dignity of hiftory, 
micht have faid, ** And thus the “ragedy ended with a farce. 
Ww ww wv 
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fpirit of impatience and curiofity ; for moft accounts agree, that 
he fell by the hands of Piccolomini’s cuiraffiers, whom fome 
arrange in the firft line of the Imperial left wing. 


‘ Here therefore, that is, in the front of the troops firft defcrib- 
ed, or (which is more probable) in the interval between them 
and the adjoining mafs of infantry, Guftavus received a ball in 
his le't arm, which at firft he either felt not, or difregarded, ftill 
keeping foremoft, and cutting and flafhing with great intrepi- 
dity; yet the foldiers perceived their leader to be wounded, long 
before he fpoke to that effeét, and expreffed their affliction and 
confternation: ** Courage, my comrades,” replied he, * the 
affair is nothing: let us refume our point, and return to the 
charge.”” One of the equerries cried out Jikewife, that his ma- 
jefty was wounded, for which the King reproved him harthly. 
At length, perceiving his voice and ftrength to fail him, and 
fearing to dilmay his brave aflociates, he whifpered the Duke of 
Saxe-Lauenberg to this purport: ‘* Coufin, I perceive myfelf 
to be grievoufly wounded: convey me hence to fome place of 
fafety.” In that inftant, as the King’s followers were preparing 
toretreat, an imperial cavalier advanced, unobferved in this mo- 
mentary confufien of turning, and having cried out, ** Long 
have I fought thee,” tranfpierced * his Majefty with a piftol-ball 
through the body ; but he lived not to glory in this inhumanity +; 
for the mafter of the horfe to the Duke of Sax-Lauenberg fhot 
him dead with the words recent on his lips. Upon this, Picco- 
lomini’s cuiraffiers gave the King’s companions a moft defperate 
attack. His Majefty was for fome moments held upon his 
faddle, but the horfe being at that very inftant fhot in the 
fhoulder, made a defperate plunge, and flung the rider to the 
earth. His few perfonal attendants ftayed with him, but the 
troops that accompanied him were foon difperfed. One of the 
gentlemen of the bed chamber, who lay likewife on the ground, 
cried out aloud, in order to fave his matter’s life, that he was 
the King of Sweden. Upon which an imperial cuiraffier, who 
had alighted to ftrip the bodies, ran him through with his fword: 
Guftavus afterwards being afked, who he was, replied boldly, 
“Tam the King of Sweden, and feal with my blood the pro- 
teftant religion, and the liberties of Germany :” adding like- 

* To tranfpierce a perfon through the body with a pi/ol-fhet is 
furely not the moft accurate expreflion. ‘Io tranfpierce is, properly, 
to make a perforation with a /orzted inftrument. 


+ Perhaps the Hiflorian is wrong in calling it inhumanity. If to 
wage war is lawful, to kill an enemy is lawful. The confufion of the 
field of battle allows no diftinction of perfons ; and it was no more 
inhunani:§ to kill Guftavus, who was cutting and flafeing in the front 
of the troops, than to have difpatched one of his foldiers, in the like cafe. 
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wife, ** Alas, my poor Queen! Alas my poor Queen! The 
Imperialifts gave him five dreadful and inhuman wounds *; and 
though one fhot him through the head, he had ftreneth to pro- 
nounce, ** My God, my God!” His body was tripped in an 
inftant (the fhirt excepted) forevery enemy was defirous to pot. 
fefs ‘ome fpoil, that belonged to him. His _buff-waiftcoat was 
configned to the arfenal at Vienna, but fell firft into Piccolomi- 
ni’s hands. A common foldier feized that magical fword, con- 
cerning which the German Profeflors have publifhed more differ- 
tations than one; and Holk obtained by purchafe the pofleffion 
of his ring and fpurs. One Schneberg, a lieutenant in Goétz’s 
cavalry, fteized his gold chain, which is ftiil preferved in the 
Schneberg family ; namely, at the time the A/onumenta Pa- 
derbornenfia were made public.’ 


Guftavus died, according to our Author, aged thirty-feven 
years, ten months, and twenty-feven days ; having received thir. 
teen wounds before the fatal battle of Lutzen: in which his 
troops were, however, victorious ; uotwith{tanding the irrepa- 
ble lofs they fuftained, in the death of their illuitrious fovereign 
and commander. 


We muft not conclude without obferving, that this work is de- 
corated with elegant copper-plates, and illuftrated by fome accu- 
rate maps and delineations. There ts likewife a chronological 
table, which comprizes the fcheme and diary of the war, &c, 
from the King’s entering Germany, till the battle of Lutzen, 
and places all the operations during ‘he great campaigns of 1630, 
1631, and 1:632,'in a clear and confpicuous light. It is to be 
wilhed, that our Author, who feems to have a very analytical 
genius, had, in the fame manner made a chronclogical abridge- . 
ment of the whole work. Vertct has given us fomething of 
this kind a the end of bis Hiffotre des Revalutions de Suede, which 
he has carried back beyond the time his hiftory commences. But 
though he is excelled by others in this refpect, yet there ts fill 
room fcr further improvement. 


The Writer has alfo added an Appendix to his hiftory, which 
contains many curious and original vouchers. At the end of the 
work is likewife a copious Index, which appears to be well 


digetted. 


Upon the whele, notwithftanding we have had occafion to find 
fault with our Fi:ftorian’s manner, yet bis materials are of them- 
felyes fuficient to recommend the werk; which, though in many 


-y e ° . ° 4 
refpects not fo accurate and entertaining as inight be expected, 


is neverthelef a valuable compilation, 
RK- --d 
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* This, indeed, was in usnanjty. 
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An Examination of the Scheme of Morality advanced by Dr. Hut- 
chefon, late Profeffor of Morality in the Univerfity of Glafgow. 
By John Taylor, late of Norwich, D.D. 8vo, 1s. Waugh. 


R. Taylor chiefly confines his remarks on Dr. Hutchefon’s 
Scheme of Morality to this fingle point, viz. What is the 
faculty or principle in the human conititution, upon which virtue 
ftands; and which being taken away, there would be no virtu~, 
or no foundation in our minds, thoughts, or apprehe. fions, fur 
any difference between moral good and evil? 


Now, according to Dr. Hutchefon, we are told, benevolence, 
and a moral fenfe, are the only principles of virtue in the hu- 
man conftitution. But, according to Dr. Taylor, all our other 
natural affections, and paflions, felf-love, fhame, modefty, fear, 
anger, love of offspring, that between the fexes, &c. have as 
good a claim to be virtues as benevolence; fince they are infufed 
into our conititution by the fame wifdom and power, ail oper te 
in the fame manner, are intended to-anfwer the like gocd pur- 
pofes, and approved when they do fo. Benevolence, ftandin 
upon rational princi, les, the Doctor fays, is a great, illuftrious, 
and extenfive virtue; but upon Hutchefon’s principles, if it is 
confidered as an animal inftinét, or natural determination, he 
thinks, it will be found ta be no virtue at a!], or no more than 
any other inttinct or natural affection. 


In regard to the moral fenfe, our Author fays, it is a monftrous 
abfurdity, an inconfiftency, a non-entity, the mere fiction of 
Dr. Hutchefon’s own brain; he compares it to a fiupid idiot, 
prefiding in a court of judicature, of the higheit importance, 
and determining the whole courfe cf human actions. Jntelli- 
gence, according to Dr. Taylor, is the only moral fenje in all rational 
Beings. ‘This he endeavours to prove in the following manner, 


Every objet, he fays, muft exift, and be what it is, or what 
it.is apprehended to be, before it can be perceived by any fenfe 
whatfoever. No fenfe can perceive nothing, Confequently, 
moral good and evil, either in the general idea, or in relation to 
any particular action, whether benevolent or malevolent, or of 
what kind foever, maft exift in their true or apprehended nature, 
principles, and qualities, antecedently to their being perceived 
by Dr. Hutchefon’s fuppofed moral fenfe. But the ideas of 
moral good or evil, either in general, Orin relation to, any par- 
ticular ation (whether the a¢tion be already paft, or confidered 
as poftible to be done hereafter) being abitract ideas, can exift 
no where, but in the mind or thought of an intelligent Being, 
recolleing and confidering their moral qualities. Therefore, 
they muft exift, and be feen, known, and underftood, before 
they can poffibly become the obj: ts of his moral fenfe; which, 
L} 4 withous 
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without them, can have no object to perceive, and which can 
perceive no more o: them, than what is already perceived } > 
much fuperior faculty, Into which faculty his moral fenfe mutt 
therefore be refolved, as being nothing diftin@ from it, 


Dr. Taylor offers feveral arguments to fhew, that virtue, 
neither in principle nor practice, can be conftituted by inftin@s, 
and their irrational motions and exertions. Reafon, he {ays 
which alone can judge of, and reafon about, the natures and i 
Jations of things, is the ONLY faculty that can diftinguith be- 
tween actions morally good and evil, that can prefer the on 
and reject the other ; and therefore is the oNLY faculty that can 
fupp!y juftifying reafons of our actions. Reafon is the onxy fa. 
culty that can difcover and propofe juft and reafonable ends, and 
excite to the purfuit of them as they are reafonable. Nothing but 
the moft perfect and fimple rea/on in the Deity knows, propofes, 
and excites to ALL, the ends which he purfues and executes, 
Reafnis a percipient, and the onLy percipient, of moral good, 
which is the higheft good. An intelligent nature, as fuch, may 
have, and is the oNLY nature that can have, a knowlege and 
fenfe of intelleétual happinefs, the pleafures of a virtuous mind; 
which are by far the moft excellent: and the more. perfedtly 
intelligent, or rational, fuch a nature is, the more perfeé fuch 
knowlege and fenfe of intelle€tual happinefs muft be, and the 
more ftrongly it muft be ex.ited to purfue it. 


* But happinels,’ continues our Author, § is but one obje& of 
reafon and virtue; which is to be purfued only under proper 
reftrictions and conditions. The general and al] comprehending 
object of our minds is TRUTH, or whatever can be known con- 
cerning the different nature of things, perfons, aétions, relations, 
and circumftances. And of the different natures of things, &c, 
every underftanding may and muft have fome knowlege; and 
may confider what condu& is or is not agreeable to them, 
Confequently, wherever there is intelligence, or reafon, there 
may be virtue, or rea/onadle action. But if actions are contti- 
tuted morally good or evil, only by the blind, uncertain percep- 
tions of fenfes and affections, previoufly to the ufe of reafon, 
then it is plain, that zm themfelves, or in their true nature, no 
actions are reafonable or unreafonabie, good or evil, virtuous 
or vicious: nor can any reafon be given, why fome are right, 
and others wrong. Which is, in effect, to annihilate virtue, 
as it leaveth no certain rational principles upon which it can 


fubfift.’ 


According to Dr. Taylor, inftinéts are manifeftly figns of the 
imperfection of our nature, being infufed into our conftitution 


as auxiliaries to reafon, to affift its prefent weaknefs, by fpurring 
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it on to action, where otherwife it would be too flow, and by 

iving it fpirit in refifting and fleeing from evil, where it would 
Be too deliberate and languid: and thus they are of ufe in our 
conftitution, as crutches are to feeble limbs. 


But we have faid enough to give our Readers a pretty juft idea 
of what is contained in this little tra&t. Thofe that will give 
themfelves the trouble of looking into it, and are converfant 
with fuch fubjects, will readily fee whether or not Dr. Taylor 
has given a juft reprefentation of Dr. Hutchefon’s fcheme of 


morality. hk 


De PEfprit; or, Effays on the Mind, and its feveral Faculties. 
Written by Helvetius. Tranflated from the Frenth. 4to. 145. 
bound. Dodfley, &c. 





F the great avidity with which this work hath been bought 
up in fome parts of Europe, and the clamours which have 
been every where raifed againft it, are proofs of its importance, 
the publication of it cannot but be efteemed as extremely inte- 
refting to mankind; neverthelefs (while we fee the world as eager- 
ly contending about the moft infignificant trifles, merely becaufe 
they are new) it may not be unreafonably queried, whether a few 
hours amufement, or lofs of time, may not prove the beft and 
worft‘confequence attending this fo much admired and cenfured 
performance. 


If we give ear to its profefled admirers we fhall hear 
them cry it up as a mafter-piece of philofophy, and boaft its 
author as the firft genius of the prefent age; as one by 
whom the clouds of ignorance are at once to be difpelled, our 
prejudices rooted up, and our eyes opened to the knowlege of 
truth, On the other hand, if we liften to the oppofite party, 
perhaps the more numerous, we fhall hear this celebrated work 
reprefented as an attempt to fap the foundations of religion and 
morality, badly defigned, and as injudicioufly executed. Nay, 
there are not wanting thofe who have ventured to pronounce 
the author an infidel, others a coxcomb, and not a few who 
have fagacioufly difcovered his brain not to. be quite fo found 
as it fhould be. 


Amidft this diverfity of opinions, we deem it our duty to ren- 
der both the Author and his work impartial juftice. With refpe& 
to the former, he appears at firft fetting out to betray a diffidence 
injurious to himfelf, if in reality he had no defign to weaken 
the influence of religious opinion on the minds of men. This 
is the principal accufation brought againft him, But pa we 
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have no right to put fuch a queftion home to any author, as to 
afk whether he had or had not a farther defign than appears in 
his work. Certain it is, he frequently puts in a Caveat, 
when {peaking of fubjects nearly conneéted with the fundamen- 
tals of the Chriftian religion, to inform the Reader that he writes 
in the character of a Philofopher, and not of a Divine. This, 
however, may be fufpected as artifice. The greateft Scepticks 
have made ufe of this pretence; but it is not fo very eafy for the 
generality of readers to feparate the affumed character from the 
real one: they very naturally conclude, that if the Philofopher 
be right gjthe Divine who contradi¢ts him muft needs be wrong ; 
for that ffuth is truth, whether canvaffed in the fchools, or dic- 
tated from the pulpit. 


Before the Author be given uptocenture, it is neverthelefs need- 
ful to confider attentively the plan he propofed to himfelf. ¢ It is 
by facts,’ fays he, ‘that I have afcended to caufes: I imagined that 
morality ought to be treated like all the other fciences, and found- 
ed on experiment, as well as natural philofophy.’ Hence arifes that 
general and fertile fource of error, which prevails throughout the 
whole work, of deducing general principles from particular fa@ts, 
Indeed, though we cannot deny M. Helvetius the praife due ta 
him, as a‘writer of prodigious ingenuity, nice difcernment, and 
an exquifite turn for expofing the foibles of the human mind; 
yet he does not appear to us, as the moft confummate politician, 
or profound philofopher: and yet with regard to thofe, who 
may affeét to confider this ingenious writer as a vifionary, per- 
haps he accounts himfelf for their opinion; when he fays, * to 
call a man a wrong-head is frequently calling him, without 
knowing it, a man that has more wit than ourfelves.’ 


He divides his work into four eflays: the firft of which re- 
lates to the mind, as confidered in itlelf; and tends to prove, that 
‘ natural fenfibility and memory are the productive caufes of all 
our ideas ; and that all our falfe judgments are the effects of our 
paffions, or our ignorance.’ 


As to our paffions, he fays, they ‘ not only fix the attention 
on particular fides of the objects they prefent to us; but they 
alfo deceive us, by exhibiting the fame objeéts, when they do 
not really exift. The ftory of a country clergyman, and an 
amorous lady, is well known. They had heard and concluded, 
that the moon was peopled, and were looking for the inbabi- 
tants through their teleicopes. If I am not miltaken, faid the 
lady, I perceive two fhadows; they mutually incline towards 
each other: doubtlefs they are two happy lovers.—O fic ! Ma- 
dam, replied the clergyman, thefe two fhadows are the two 
fteeples of a cathedral. This tale is our Hiftory, it being sil 
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mon for us to fee in things what we are defirous of finding there: 
onthe earth, as in the moon, different paffions will caufe us to 
fee either lovers or fteeples.’ 


In the laft chapter of this eflay, he treats of the errors arifing 
from the abufe of words; and has fallen under fome obloquy, 
on account of the explanation he gives of the term /iberty: as 
he has faid, however, nothing new on this head, we pais it 
over, 


In effay the fecond, the mind is confidered, as relative to fo- 
ciety; the Author endeavouring to prove, ¢ that the fame inte- 
reft which influences the judgment we form of actions, and makes 
us contider them as virtuows, vicious, or a'lowable, according 
as they are ufeful, prejudicial, or indifferent, with refpect to the 
public, equally influences the judgment we form of ideas; and 
that, as well in fubjects of morality, as in thofe of genius, itis 
jntereft alone that diétates all our judgments.’ 


This eflay is divided into twenty-fix chapters, the Writer 
very diffufely going about to prove, that felf-intereft is the 
foundation of all morality. M.Helvetius, here, unfortunately 
expofes the weak fide of his philofophy. Tho’ we grant that the 
principle of felf-love arifes from our natural love of pleafure, 
and hate of pain, yet it cannot itlelf be univerfally held as a 
firft principle. “There ate many things we do, and are excited 
to do, before the mind can poffibly have formed any reflection 
on the confequence attending fuch actions, or the gratification 
of fuch defires; and it is only from judging of the confequences 
of our actions, that we can be juftly faid to act from the motive 
of felf-intereft. 


It has been faid, indeed, that we often fly objects of dancer, 
and pity or relicve thofe of diftrefs, before we confider 
what we are about: but that we-do both, to ea‘e ourfelves of 
the pretent pain, the fenle of thofe objects gives us; which is 
no more than acting from a principle of telf-love. But granting 
this, does not the reader plainly fee a material difference between 
the principle called felf-love in the latter cate. and what our 
Author calls felf-intereft in general? ‘The one may be called a 
a natura!, and the other a political principle; anda mana who, 
from the former, is continually doing good to mankind, though 
for no other reafon than that becaufe he is impatient at the 
misfortunes of others, and cannot bear to fee them apparently 
unhappy, fuch a man we fay, though he only feeks his own eafe, 
and may be faid to aé&ton a principle of felf-love, would be uni- 
verfally efteemed as one of the beft creatures in the world: while 
another, who feeks only the fame eafe, but is not led direétly by 
his natural! feelings to agtion, before he has confidered and 
weighed 
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weighed the confequences of his actions, will ever be looked on 
as a defigning, felf-interefted man, 


Self-intereft, indeed, in the Author’s fenfe, is doubtlefs the 
grand principle of moral attraction ; but, like that of phyfical at- 
traction, it will not account for all the various phenomena we 
meet with. ‘They are both the effeéts of prior caufes, and wil] 
fail when applied to the explication of the nicer operations of 
nature. Weare, perhaps, to look for the firft and moft gene- 
ral principles of morals among phyfical caufes; but a philofo- 
pher, who boafts precifion of terms and ideas, will hardly tell 
us, that brutes act from a principle of felf-intereft, becaufe 
they love pleafure as much, and pain as little, as we do. 


Notwithftanding, however, fome overfights of this nature, 
owing, perhaps, to his having begun at the wrong end of his 
argument, our Author goes on to illuftrate his principles in a 
very entertaining and ingenious manner; throwing out a variety 
of fenfible remarks, on various fubjeéts. Speaking of the va- 
nity of felf-efteem, he fays, ‘ How can we forbear having the 
higheft ideas of ourfelves? Every man changes his opinions, as 
foon as he believes that thofe opinions are falfe. Every one 
therefore believes, that he thinks juftly, and confequently much 
better, than thofe whofe ideas are contrary to his own. Now, 
if there are not two men who think exaétly alike, it muft ne- 
ceflarily follow, that each in particular believes, that his fenti- 
ments are more juft than thofe entertained by all the reft of man- 
kind *, The Dutchefs de la Ferte faid one day to Madam de 
Stahl, I muft confefs, my dear friend, that I find no body always 
in the right but myfelf. Let us hear the Talopoins, the Bonzes, 
the Bramins, the Guebres, the Imans, and the Marabouts, when 
they preach againft each other in the affembly of the multitude, 
does not each of them fay, like the Dutchefs de la Ferte? Ye 
people, I affure you, that I alone am eH in the right. Each 
one believes, that he has a fuperior underftanding, and the fools 
are not the perfons that are the leaft fenfible of itt. This gave 

room 


* «Experience informs us, that every one places in the rank of dun- 
ces, and of bad books, every man, and every work that contradicts 
his opinions ; that he would impofe filence on the man, and fapprefs 
the work. ‘Thus the orthodox who are deficient in underflanding, 
have fometimes given heretics an advantage over them. If ina trial 
at the bar, fay thefe laft, one party fhould forbid the other to exhibit 
his proofs in fupport of his right, would not this aé& of violence in 
one of the parties be confidered as a proof of the injuftice of his caufe? 


+ ‘ What prefumption, fay the perfons of mean abilities, is there in 
thofe called men of genius? How fuperior do they think — 
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room for the fable of the four merchants, who went to the fair 
to fell beauty, birth, dignity, and wit; all of whom difpofed of 
their merchandize, except the laft, who returned without even 
taking hanfel.’ 


Then as to the efteem we have for others ; it is always, ob- 
frves our Author, in proportion to the refemblance their fitua- 
tion, tafte, and ways of thinking, bear to our own. Thus, 
with the beft intentions, illuftrious men of different taftes, fet 
very little value on each other. Like feveral empirics difperfed 
inthe market-place, each calls admirers to himfelf, and thinks 
that he alone can'deferve them. The Writer of romances is 
perfuaded that his work fuppofes the utmoft invention and deli- 
cacy of mind: the metaphyfician fancies that he is the fource of 
evidence, and the confident of nature: the poet, again, who 
confiders the metaphyficians as grave formal fools, aflures them, 
that the difcoveries of their art are doubtful, but that the charms 
| of his arecertain; while the politician in his turn, tells them all 
three, that the arts and. fciences are ferious trifles and frivo- 
lous difficulties, 


‘ Our efteem is fo dependent on this conformity of ideas, 
that no body can attentively examine themfelves, without per- 
ceiving, that in all the-minutes of a day, they do not afford the 
fame perfon exactly the fame degree of efteem ; and it is always to 
fome one or other of thefe contradictions, inevitable in the intimate 
and daily commerce with mankind, that we ought to attribute 
the perpetual variation of the thermometer of our efteem: thus 
every man whofe ideas are not analogous to thofe of the people 
with whom-he converfes, is always defpifed by them. 


* The philofopker who lives among a fet of coxcombs, will 
be the jeft and ridicule of the company. He will find himfelf 
played upon by the greateft fool amongft them, whofe infipid 
) jokes will pafs for excellent turns of wit; for the fuccefs of the 
iaillery depends lefs. on the delicacy of the Author’s wit, than on 
j is attention to ridi¢ule none butthole ideas that are difagreeable 

to the company.’ 


Self-love thus induces us, according to our Author, to con- 
lider ourfelves, and thofe who refemble'us, as patterns of polite- 


 Sthereft of mankind? But the others reply, the ftag who boafted 

f being the fwifteit of all ftags, muft doubilefs be puffed up with 
pide; but without wounding his modefty, he may fafely fay, that he 
4 ns better than atortoife. You are the Tortoife; you have neither 


ad nor {pent your hours in meditation: how then can you have a’ 


nind cultivated like his, who has taken great pains in acquiring know- 
ge? You accufe him with prefumption; and you, without ftud 
nd refle&tion, would be upon an equal footing with him, Whi 
then of the two is the more prefumptuous ?” 
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ne(s, virtue, and good fenfe. ‘Through an effect of this vani¢ 

it is, fays he, that ¢ the courtiers imagine themfélves the {ole 
pofleflors of a polite behaviour ; which, according to them is the 
higheft merit, and without which, no fuch thing as merit can 
fubfift. ‘They do not perceive, that this behaviour, which the 

cal! the cuftom of the world, by way of excellence, is only the 
cuftom of thofe with whom they converfe. At Monomotapa 
when the King {neezes, all the courtiers are obliged, through 
politenefs, to {neeze alfo, and the fneezing {preading from the 
court to the city, and from the city to the provinces, the whole 
empire feems to have gotten a cold. Who can doubt, but that 
there are fome courtiers who value themfelves in {neezing ina 
more noble manner than other men, who do not confider them- 
felves, as in this refpect, the only poffeflors of the polite beha- 
viour ; and treat as bad company, or as barbarians, every indi- 
vidual, and al] the nations, whofe fneezing appears to them lefs 
harmonious ? 


¢ Do not the inhabitants of the Marian iflands pretend, that 
civility confifts in taking hold of the foot of him to whom they 
would do honour, in gently ftroking the face, and in never fpit- 
ting before a fuperior ? | 


‘ Do not. the Chiriguanes maintain, that it is proper they 
fhould have breeches; but that the politeft manner of wearing 
them is under the arm, as we do our hats? 


* Da not the inhabitants of the Phillippines fay, that it is not 
the bufinefs of the hufband to make his wife tafte the firft plea- 
fures of love; that this is a trouble which he hires another to dif- 
charge? Do not they add, that a girl who is a maid at the time 
of her marriage, is void of merit, and only worthy of contempt? 


¢ Do they not maintain at Pegu, that it is the moft polite and 
decent behaviour for the King to advance into the audience- 
chamber with a fan in his hand, preceded by four of the moft 
beautiful young men of the court, who are deftined to his plea- 
{ures ; and are at the fame time his interpreters, and the heralds 
who deciare his will? 


¢ Were Ito run through all the nations, I fhould every where 
find a different behaviour *: and each people in particular would 
: neceflarily 


* In the kingdom of Juida, when the inhabitants meet, they throw 
them‘elves down from the hammocks in which they are, place them- 
felves on their knees over againft each other; kifs the ground, clap 
their hands, make their compliments, and rife. The people in this 
country certainly believe, that their manner of faluting is the mott 
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peeeflarily think themfelves in the pofleffion of that-which is 
the moft polite,’ 


From a fubjeé fo indifferent to morals as politenefs, our Au- 
thor goes on to confider more interefting ones. Thus, probity, 
humanity, and chaftity, fays he, are efteemed either virtuous or 
vicious, according to the nation you are in, the nature of the 
climate, and the form of the government. Theft was permitted 
at Sparta, but the detection punifhed. Robbery is permitted at 
Congo, but theft prohibited ; every thing there is to be taken 
by force. Among the Scythians, on the contrary, both were 
prohibited on the fevereft penalties. 


M. Helvetius endeavours to prove that thefe different cuftoms 
were equally calculated for the public good, among the feveral 
people who adopted them: their different circumftances and 
manner of life rendering laws fo very oppofite, equally falutary. 


As to humanity, it is the cuftom, he fays, among fome na- 
tions of favages, to aflemble at the beginning of the hunting 
feafon, and making the old men mount the trees, the youn 
ones fhake the boughs with great violence, while thofe of the 
former, who are too feeble ,to hold faft, are, on falling down, 
immediately maffacred. This fact, fays our Author, is well 
known, and nothing can at firft appear more abominable. How- 
ever, what room for furprize is there, when, after examining 
its origin, we find that the favage confiders the fall of thefe un- 
happy old men, as a proof of their inability to fuftain the fatigues 
of hunting? Were they left in their cabins, or in the forefts, 
they would fall a prey to hunger, or the wild beafts; they there- 
fore chufe rather to preferve them from the long duration, and 
the violence of pain; and by a fpeedy and neceflary parricide, 
fave their fathers from a flow and cruel death. This is the 
principle on which fo execrable a cuftom is founded; that erra- 


‘ The inhabitants of the Manillas fay, that politenefs requires that 
they fhould bow their bodies very low, put each of their hands on 
their cheeks, and raife up one foot from the ground, keeping the 
knees bent. 

‘ The favage of NewOrleans maintained, that we failed in politenefs 
towards our Kings. ‘* When I prefent myfelf, faid he, to the great 
chief, 1 falute him with a howl; then I run to the bottom of the 
cabbin, without cafting a fingle glance to the right fight where the 
chief is feated. ‘There | renew my falutation, raifing my hands upon 
my head, and howling three times. ‘The chief invites me to fit by 
a low figh: upon which I thank him with another howl. At every 
quettion the chief afks me, I howl once before F anfwer him; avd 
I take leave of him by drawling out a howl ull I am out of his 
pretence.’ 
tic 
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tic people; whom hunting, and the neceffity of procuring pros 
vifions, detains for fix months together in immenfe foreéfts, ar 
thus, in a manner, neceffitated to this barbarity; and in thofe 
countries, parricide is infpired and committed from the fame 
principle of humanity that makes us look upon it with horror*, 


© But without having recourfe to favage nations, let us caff 
our eyes on polite countries, fuch as China: if it be demanded 
why an abfolute authority is there given to fathers, over the lives 
of their children, we find that the lands of that empire, how 
extenfive foever they are, cannot fometimes furnifh fubfiftence 
for the numerous inhabitants ; now as the to great difpropor- 
tion between the multiplicity of men, and the fertility of the 
lands, would neceffarily su) Bis wars, fatalto that empire, and 
perhaps to the whole world, we fee that in atime of famine, 
and to prevent an infinite number of murders, and unneceflary 
misfortunes, the Chinefe nation, humane in its intentions, but 
barbarous in the choice of the means, has, through a fentiment 
of humanity, though a miftaken one, confidered the permiffion’ 
to murder their infants, as neceflary to the repofe of the world, 
We facrifice, fay they, for this purpofe, fome unfortunate vic- 
tims, to whom infancy and ignorance conceal the knowlege and 
the horrors of death, in which, perhaps, confifts its moft formi- 
dable terrors +. 


As to the virtue of continence, our Author is lavifh of in- 
{tances in what countries, and among what people, libertinifm 
was not only permitted by the laws, but efteemed as an att of 
virtue, charity, and religion. It is * at Tonquin,’ fays he, 
© where fruitfulnefs is honoured, the pain impofed by the law 
on barren women, is to fearch for agreeable girls, and bring them 
to their hufbands. In confequence of this political inftitution, 
the Tonquinefe think the Europeans ridiculous in having but 
one wife; and cannot conceive why among us, rational Beings 


* «Tn the kingdom of Juida, in Africa, the people give no affiftance 
to the fick; they cure themfelves as well as they can, and when they 
are recovered, live in the fame cordiality with thofe who had thus aban- 
doned them. 

‘ The inhabitants of Congo kill thofe whom they imagine paft re- 
covery, to fhorten their pains and agonies. 

‘ In the ifle of Formofa, when a man is dangeroufly ill, they put 
a flip-knot about his neck, and ftrangle him, to fave him from the 
pain of a lingering death.’ 


+ ‘ The manner of difpatching girls in catholic countries, is forcing 
them to take the veil ; and many thus pafs an unhappy life, a prey 
to defpair: perhaps our cuftom in this refpeét, is more barbarous than 
that of the Chineie.’ 
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can think of honouring God by a vow of chaftity.. They main- 
tain that when there 1s an,opportunity, it is as criminal not to 
give life to what has it not, as to take it from thofe who already 
have it *. 


¢ It is alfo under the prote€tion of the laws, that the Siamefe 
women, with their bofoms and thighs half naked, are carried 
into the ftreets in palanquins, where they fhew themfelves ‘in 
the moft lafcivious attitudes. This law was eftablifhed ‘by one 
of their queens, named Tirada, who, in order to difguft; the 
men againit a more fhameful paffion, thought herfelf obliged to 
ufe all the power of beauty, This project, fay the Siamefe, 
fucceeded: they add, that it is befides a wile law, fince it is 
agreeable to the men to have defires, and to the women to ex- 
cite them. ‘Thus it is the happinefs of both fexes, and the only 
bleffing Heaven has mingled with the evils by which we ate 
afflicted, and what foul can be fo barbarous as to defire to de- 
prive us of itt? 


All thefe facts, [a very few of which we have here. giy- 
en the Reader] fays our Author, are cited to prove, that cuftoms, 
even the moft foolifh and cruel, have always their fource in the 
real or apparent utility of the public. His Readers, therefore, 
will do well to confider this, and beware they do not make 
a worfe ufe of them. 


In juftice to our Author alfo, it may not be improper to add, 
on good authority, that we fhould do him the highe? injuftice 
to fufpect the goodnefs of his own heart, from the bad opinion 
he appears to have of the reft of mankind: fince we are told, 
even by thofe who admit his having endeavoured to loofen all 
the focial bonds of humanity; and to invalidate thofe recipro- 
cal duties which bind children to their parents, hufbands to their 


* < Among the Giagues, when a girl has the figns of her being ca- 
pable of bearing children, they make a feaft: but when thefe figns 
difappear, they put thofe women to death, as unworthy of life, when 
they can no longer communicate it.’ 


+ * A very fenfible Writer fays on this fubje&t, it is beyond contra- 
distion, that all pleafures contrary to the general good, ought to be 
prohibited ; but before this prohibition, it 1s proper, that by a thou- 
fand efforts of the mind, endeavours be ufed to reconcile this pleafure 
with the general happinefs. “ Men,” he adds, “*are fo unhappy, 
that one pleafure more is well worth the pains of ‘an attempt to fepa- 
rate from this whatever may be dangerous with refpeét to fociety ; and 
and perhaps it might be eafy to fucceed, weie we with this view.10 
‘examine the laws of thee countries where thefe pleafures are per- 
_Initted .” 
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wives, friends to each other, and citizens to their country ; that 
in his private character, our Author hath, neverthelefs, indif- 
putably approved himfelf a dutiful fon, a tender father, an affec. 
tionate hufband, a fincere friend, and a juft citizen; in ever 

relation generous, difinterefted, and benevolent. — Is it pofible 
a man of this character, however miftaken in his principles, can 
be fufpected of a wilful defign to injure mankind by his writings 

in fo eflential a point? But to return to the work, ° 


It is, from this difference in the cuftoms and manners of dif- 
ferent nations, fays our Author, that they entertain a reci 
cal contempt for, and condemn each other, as brutes, fots, ideots, 
and infidels. 


* If we caft our eyes on all fides, we fee every place thus un- 
juft, Each nation, convinced that fhe is the fole pofleffor of 
wifdom, takes all others for fools; and riearly refembles the in. 
habitants of the Marian iflands, who being perfuaded that theirs 
was the only language in the univerfe, conluded from thence, 
that all other men knew not how to fpeak. 


© If a fage defcended from Heaven, and in his condu& con- 
fulted only the light of reafon, he would univerfally pafs for a 
fool. He would be, as Socrates fays, like a phyfician, whom 
the paftry-cooks accufed before a tribunal com‘poled of children, 
for having prohibited the eating of pies and tarts; and would 
certainly be condemned. In vain would this fage fupport his 
opinions, by the ftrongeft demonftrations ; al] the nations would 
be with refpeét to him, as the nation of hump-backed people, 
among whom, as the Indian fabuliit fays, came a god, beauti- 
ful, young, and well-proportioned. This God, they add, en- 
tered into the capital, where he was foon furrounded bya mul- 
titude of the inhabitants: his figure appeared extraordinary; 
their laughter and taunts declared their aftonifhment: and they 
were going to carry their affronts ftill farther, if, to fave him 
from danger, one of the inhabitants, who had doubtlefs feen 
other men that weré not hump backed, had not fuddenly cried 
out, O my friends, what are we going todo? Let us not in- 
fult this unhappy piece of deformity: if Heaven has granted fo 
us all the gifts of beauty; if it has adorned our backs with a 


mountain of flefh, let us.be filled with gratitude to the immor- 


tals, repair to the temple, and return thanks to the gods. This 
fable is the hiftory of human vanity. ‘All people admire their 
own defects, and defpife the coitrary qualities. ‘To fucceed 
in any country, we mudt carry the hump of the nation into 
which we travel. 


¢ There are in every country but few advocates who: plead . 


the caufe of the neighbouring nations; few men who ee 
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lege in themfelves the ridicule they caft upon ftratigets, atid take 
example from I do not know what Tartar, who, on this fubjeéts 
had the addrefs to make the great Lama himfelf bluth at his 
injuftice. | 
‘ This Tartar had travelled through the North, vifited the 
country of the Laplanders, and even purchafed a wind of their 
forcerets. On his return to his native country, he related his 
adventures; and the great Lama refolving to hear him, was 
ready to burft his fides with laughing at his ftory, Of what 
folly, cried he, is the human mind capable! What fantanttic 
cuftoms! How credulous are the Laplanders! Are thefe-men? 
Yes, indeed, replied the Tartat: I might inform you of fome- 
thing even Mill more furprifing. Thefe Laplandets, with their 
ridiculous wizards, laugh no lefs at our credulity than thou doft 
at theirs. Impious! cried the Great Lama, dareft thou pro- 
nounce this blafphemy, and compare my religion with theirs ? 
Eternal Father, replied the Tartar, before the fecret impofition 
of thy hand on my head had wafhed me from my fin, I would ° 
have reprefented that thou oughteft not to have engaged thy fub-_ 
jects to make a profane ufe of their reafon. If the fevere eye of 
examination and doubt was fpread over all the objeéts of humanri 
belief, who knows whether thy worfhip itfelf would be fheltered 
from the raillery of the incredulous? Perhaps, thy holy uriney 
and thy facred excrements, which thou doft diftribute in prefents 
to the pririces of the earth, would appear lefs precious ; perhaps 
they would not find they had ftill the fame favour: they would 
no longer put it Paine ft: into their tagouts, nor any longer 
mix it in their fauces. Already, in China, does impiety deny 
the nine incarnations of Vifthnou. . Thou, whofe penetrating 
view comprehends the paft, the prefent, and the future, haft 
often repeated it to us: it is to the talifman of blind belief that 
thou oweft thine immortality, and thy power on earth: without 
this entire fubmiffion to thy doGtrines, thou wouldeft be obliged 
to quit this aboad of darknefs, and afcend to Heaven thy native 
country. Thou knoweft that the Lamas fubject to thy powety 
are one day to raife altars to thee in all the countries of the world. 
Who can affure thee, that they will execute this project, with- 
out the affiftance of human credulity ; and that without it, ert- 
muiry, which is always impious, will not take the Lamas fof 
apland wizards, who fell winds to the fools that buy them? 
Excufe then, O living Fo, the difcourfe dictated by my regard 
for thy worfhip ; and may the Tartar learn of thee to tefpect 
the ignorance and credulity which Heaven, ever impenetrable in 
its views, feems to ordain, in order to make the earth fubsmit 
to thee, : , 
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¢ Few men perceive the ridicule of their own nation, which 
they cover from the eye of reafon, while under a foreign name. 
they laugh at their own folly: but there are ftill fewer nations 
capable of improving by fuch advice. All are fo {crupuloufly 
attached to the intereft of their own vanity, that inevery coun- 
try they give the title of wife only to thofe who, as Fontenelle 
fays, are the fools of the common folly. How fantaftic foeveg 
a fable is, It is in fome nations believed, and whoever doubts of 
its truth, is treated by that nation asa fool. In the kingdom of 
Juida, where they adore the ferpent, what man dare deny the 
tale which the Marabouts teil of ahog, which, fay they, infulted 
the divinity of the ferpent, and eat himup. Anholy Marabout, 
they add, perceived it, and carried his complaints to the Kin; 
In an inftant, fentence of death was pafled upon all the fwine: 
the execution followed, and the whole race was going to be ex- 
tirpated, when the people reprefented to his Majefty, that it 
was not juft to punifh fo many innocent fwine for one guil 
hog. ‘Thefe remonftrances fufpended the Prince’s wrath: they 
appeafed the grand Marabout, the mafflacre ceafed, and the hogs 
were ordered to behave with more refpe& to the deity for the 
future. Thus, cry the Marabouts, the ferpent, to be revenged 
on the impious, kindled the wrath of Kings, that the whole 
univerfe might acknowlege his divinity, his temple, and his 
high prieft, at, the order of the Marabout appointed to ferve 
him, and of the Virgins confecrated to his worfhip. If retired 
at the bettom of his fanctuary, the ferpent- god, invifible even 
to the fight of the King himfelf, receives not his queftions, and 
‘makes no anfwer to his requefts, but by the mouth of the prieft; 
it is not for mortals to pry into thefe myfteries with a profane 
eye: their duty is to believe, to proftrate themfelves, and adore.” 


The Reader will fee, from the above paflages, that credu- 
lity in the abfurdities of falfe religion, is placed, by our Author, 
in a moft ridiculous point of view: as he has publickly dif- 
claimed, however, any intention to offend againft the facred 
truths of Chriftianity, and as no fuch intention can be indifpu- 
tably proved from the work itfelf, we fhall, however infifted on 
-by his adverfaries, pafs this point over. We cannot, neverthe- 
lefs, acquit him of aflerting the principles of religion ‘ta. be in- 
.adequate to the purpofes of morality. This he has infinuated 
in terms.too plain to be miftaken. 


© With what furprize,’ fays he, ¢ ought the virtuous citizen» 
and the Chriftian, filled with that {pirit of charity fo often recom- 
‘mended in the gofpel, to be feized, when he cafts his eye upo? 
the paft ages of the world! He there fees different religions 10° 
voke all thé raze of fanaticifm, and glut themfelves with hu- 


¢ There 


. man. blood. 
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¢ There the different fects of Chriftians exafperated againtt 


each other, tear in pieces the empire of Conftantinople: far- 
ther ftill arifes in Arabia a new religion, which commands the 
Saracens to lay wafte the earth with fire and fword. The irrup- 
tion of thefe barbarians is fucceeded by a war againft the infidels. 
Under the ftandard of the crofs entire nations defert Europe, 
and fpread like an inundation over Afia; they commit on the 
road the moft bale and fcandalous robberies, and are buried in 
the fands of Arabia and Egypt. At length fanaticifm arms 
afrefh the hands of Chriftian princes, and orders ‘the Catholics 
to maflacre the Heretics: then again appears on the earth the 
tortures invented by the Phalarifes, the Bufirifes, and the Ne- 
ros; it prepares, it kindles in Spain, the flaming pile of the in- 
quifition; while the pious Spaniards leave their ports, and tra- 
verfe the feas, to plant the crofs and defolation in America. If 
we caft our eyes to the north, the fouth, the eaft, and the weft, 
we every where fee the facred knife of religion held up to the 
breafts of women, children, and old men; _ the earth fmoak- 
ing with the blood of victims, facrificed to the falfe gods, or 
to the fupreme Being; every place offers nothing to the fight 
but the vaft, the horrible carnage, caufed by a want of to- 
leration. What virtuous man, and what Chriflian, if his ten- 
der mind is filled with the divine love that exhales from the 
maxims of the gofpel, if he is capable of feeling the com- 
plaints of the miferable, and if he has fometimes dried up 
their tears, would not at this fight be touched with compaffion 
for human nature, and endeavour to found probity, not on 
principles fo venerable as thofe of religion, but on thofe that 
cannot be fo eafily abufed, fuch as the motives of perfonal 
intereft 


We fhall leave our Readers to their own reflections on the 
above paflage, and cunfider our Author’s third and fourth effays, 
and the merit of the tranflation, at another opportunity. 


K-n-k 





—_ 


An Effay on Tafte. By Alexander Gerard, M4. 4. Profeffor of 
moral philofophy and logic, in the Mari{chal College of Aberdeen. 
With three differtations on the fame fubje, by M. De Vol- 
tare, JZ. D’Alembert, F. R. S.A. .De Montefquiecu. 
Svo. 4s. Millar. 


feats is fcarce any paffion that has a more prevailing 
influence over the fafhionable part of mankind in the pre- 
fent times, than the ambition of being thought men of tafe. 
Poets, Painters, Philofophers, and Critics, are not the only 
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rfans who are actuated by this ambition; gamefters, jockeys 

ing bucks, and debauchees pretend, all of them, to be men 
of taffe. Yet, notwithftanding this general purfuit, and 
the various attempts that have been made by modern writers tg 
trace the fources, and fix a ftandard of ta/ffe, there are very few 
perfons who have their ideas adjufted, with any degree of pre- 
cifion, upon this fubjeét; and the word tqffe, though in almof 
every hody’s mouth, is ufed in a very Joofe and indeterminate 
fenfe. How far the ingenious author of the Effay now before 
us has contributed towards fetting the fubject in a clearer light, 
we fhall not take upon us to determine; this, however, we 
will venture to affirm, that he has treated it with greater accu. 
racy and perfpicuity than any other author that we are acquaint- 
ed with, and has fhewn no inconfiderable abilities, both as 4 
philofopher and acritic. “Thofe who are converfant with the 
writings of Shaftefbury, Hutchefon, and Hume will readily per- 
ceive that he has borrowed many of his fentiments from théfe 
writers, whom he feems to have ftudied with great care and at- 
tention, and is, indeed, poffeffed of no {mall fhare of their fpi- 
rit and manner of enquiry. But we fhall proceed to give our 
readers a fhort view of what is contained in his eflay. 


He fets out with obferving, that a fine tafte is neither 
wholly the gift of nature, nor wholly the effect of art. It de- 
tives its origin from certain powers natural to the mind; but 
thefe powers cannot attain their full perfection, unlefs they be 
affifted by proper culture. “Tafte, we are told, confifts chiefly 
in the improvement of thofe principles, which are commonly 
called the powers of 1magination, and are confidered by modern 
philofophers as internal or reflex fenfes, fupplying us with finer 
and more delicate perceptions, than any which can be properly 
yeferred to our external organs. 


The effay is divided into three parts, in the firft of which 
Mr. Gerard refolves tafe into what he calls its Ample principles, 
viz. the fénfes.of novelty, of fublimity, of beauty, of imita- 
tion, of harmony, of ridicule, and of virtue. Thefe princi- 
ples he explains and illuftrates in a very clear and entertaining 
‘manner; after which he endeavours to difeover, in the fecond 
part, how thefe fenfes co-operate in forming ta/ffe, what other 
powers of the mind are combined with them in their exertions, 
what conftitutes that refinement and perfection of them which 
we term goed taffe, and by what means it is obtained. . 


This fecond part is divided into feven fe@tions ; we thal give 
a general view of what is contained in each of them. In 
the firft our author treats of the union of the internal 
fenfes, and the afliftance they receive from delicacy of paflion. 
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Any one of the internal fenfes, it is faid, exifting in vigour and 
perfection, forms a particular branch of tafte, and enables a man 
to judge in fome one fubject of art or genius: but all of them 
mut at once be vigorous, in order‘to conftitute tafte in its juft 
extent. ‘This union is neceflary, not only for giving it a proper 
compals, but alfo for perfecting each of its exertions. 


Our fentiments and emotions, Mr. Gerard obferves, receive 
an immenfe addition of ftrength from their reciprocal influence 
on one another. Concomitant emotions, related by their feel- 
ing, their direction, or their objects, or even without any rela- 
tion exifting in the mind together, run into one, and by their 
mixture produce an intenfe fenfation. Hence different gratifi- 
cations, either of the fame or divers fenfes, occurring to the 
mind at once, give it a complicated joy. The ftillnefs and fere- 
nity of a fummer morning, the {weet fragrance of flowers, the 
mufic of birds, and a thoufand other agreeable circumftances 
are commonly obferved to beftow extraordinary force on the 
grandeur or beauty of rural fcenes. 


Tho’ each object of tafte has fome Leading charaéter by which 
itis peculiarly fitted to produce one principal fenfation, it may, 
at the fame time, by its /ubordinate qualities, produce attendant 
feelings, which will render the principal one higher and more 
intenfe, by their confpiring with it; but if the principles of 
tafte, adapted to them, are weak or deficient, we not only lofe 
entirely fome of the pleafures, which the object might convey, 
but cannot even enjoy any of them with perfect relifh, as we 
are infenfible to the heightenings, which each receives from. its 
connection with the reft. 


After briefly pointing out the various ways, by which our 
interior fenfes, merely by their union, tend to form and perfect 
tafte, our author goes on to mention a prifciple, diftinét from 
all the internal fenfes, from which tafte will, in many inftances, 
he fays, receive affiftance. This principle is fuch a /en/ibility of 
beart, as fits a man for being eafily moved, and for readily 
catching, as by infe&tion, any paffion that a work is fitted to 
excite.— The fouls of men are far from being alike fufceptible of 
impreffions of this kind. A hard-hearted man can bea {peétator 
of very great diftrefs, without feeling any emotion: aman of a 
cruel temper has a malignant joy in producing mifery. Onthe 
other hand, many are compofed of fuch delicate materials, that 
the fmalleft uneafinefs of their fellow creatures excites their pity. 
A fimilar variety may be obferved, in refpect of the other paf- 
fions. Perfons of the former caft will be little affe&ted by the 
moft moving tragedy ; thofe of the latter turn will be interefted 
by a very indifferent one. A performance, which can infufe 
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the keeneft paffions into the breaft of an Italian, will affe& a 
Frenchman very little, and leave an Englifhman perfectly un- 
concerned. Weare apt to be aftonifhed, when we readof the 
prodigious force with which eloquence wrought upon the deli- 
cate {pirits of the Athenians, and feel fo little of any thing ana- 
Jogous to it, that nothing but the moft unexceptionable evidence 
could make it credible. This diverfity in the formation of the 
heart will produce a confiderable diverfity in the fentiments, 
which men receive from works of tafte, and in the judgment 
which they form concerning them. 


This fe&tion concludes thus ‘ Since, therefore, the pa- 
thetic is a quality of fo great moment in works of tafte, 
aman, who is deftitute of fenfibility of heart, muft be a ver 
imperfect judge of them. He is a ftranger to thofe feel- 
ings, which are of greateft importance to direét his judgment, 
Ifa perfon poflefled all the internal fenfes in perfection, without 
delicacy of paffion, he could eftimate the principal works of 
genius, only by their inferior qualities. In a’tragedy, he might 
perceive whether defcriptions of natural objects are beautiful -or 
fublime, whether the characters are natural and well fupported, 
whether the fentiments are juft and noble; he might examine, 
with coldnefs and indifference, the beauties and the faults of 
the compofition : but whether it has accomplifhed its main end, 
whether the fable is fit to produce pity’and terror in the fpedta- 
tors, he mult be totally at a lofs to determine. In a word, he 
can have no relifh for any thing that is addreffed to the beart. 





¢ Delicacy of paflion muft be united with vigorous internal 
fenfes, in order to give tafte its juft extent. Where this union 
takes place, works of genius produce their full effect; and in- 
{pire a complicated pleafure. A man receives adequate percep- 
tions of all their qualities, and, by this means, has it in his 
power to allow each its proper weight in determining his judg- 
ment concerning the merit of the whole. Delicacy of paffion 
may intereft a perfon fo much, that he cannot for fome time ex- 
amine a performance with critical exactnefs; but it gives him 
exquifite delight in the mean time, and enables him to pafs a 
juft fentence at laft.’ 


In the fecond feétion our author confiders the influence of 
judgment upon tafte, and obferves, that the compleateft union 
of the internal /en/es is not of itlelf fuficient to form good tafte, 
‘even though they be attended with the greateft delicacy of paf- 
fion, ‘They muft be aided with jvdzment, the faculty which 
diftinguithes things different, feparates truth from falfhood, and 
compaies together objects and their qualities. Judgmets a 
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indeed accompany their moft imperfec? exertions. They do not 
operate till certain qualities in objects have been perceived, dif- 
criminated from others fimilar, compared and compounded. In 
all this judgment is employed : it bears a part in the difcernment 
and production of every form that ftrikes them, but in affift- 
ing their perfec? energies, it has a ftill more extenfive influence. 
Good fenfe is an indifpenfible ingredient in true tafte, which 


always implies a quick and accurate perception of things as they 
really are; and, as the bard obferves, 


Is, tho’ no fcience, fairly worth the feven. 


That judgment may compleatly exhibit to the internal fenfes, 


the beauties and excellences of mature, it meafures the ampli- 
tudes of things, determines their proportions, and traces out 
their wife conftruction and beneficial tendency. It ufes all the 
methods which art and fcience indicate for difcovering thofe 
qualities that lie too deep fpontaneoufly to ftrike theeye. It in- 
veltigates the laws and caufes of the works of mature; it com- 
pares and contrafts them with the more imperfect works of art ; 
and thus fupplies materials, from which fancy may produce 
ideas, and form combinations, that will flrongly affe& the 
mental tafte. 


Judgment finds out the general characters of each\art, and, by 
comparing them, draws conclufions concerning the relations, 
which fubfift between different arts. Till it has difcovered 
thefe, none of them can acquire that additional power of pleaf- 
ing, which is imparted to them by their reciprocal conneétion. 


In every art, a juft performance confifts of various parts, com- 
bined into one fyitem, and fubfervient to one defign ; but with- 
out the exercife of judgment, we cannot know whether the de- 
fign be fkilfully profecuted, whether the means are well adjufted 
to the end, whether every member that is introduced has a ten- 
dency to promote it.—In mufic the ear immediately perceives 
the pleafure refulting from each principle; but judgment, affum- 
ing the perceptions of that organ, compares them, and by com- 

arifon determines their refpective merit and due progortion. 

t enables the ear, from its difcovery of the general relations, to 
diftinguifh with precifion between invention and extravagance, 
to difcern the fuitablenefs or unfuitablenefs of the parts, and their 
fitne’s or unfitnefs to fuftain the main fubje&. 


The third fection fhews how,.and in what refpects, tafte is 
improvable.—Both reflex fenfe, and judgment, its aflociate, are 
originally implanted, Mr. Gerard fays, in very different de- 
grees, in different men. In fome they are fo weak and languid, 
that they {carce fhew themiclyes in many inftances, and are ine 
capable 
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capable of any confiderable degree of improvement by any edu- 
cation, care, or exercife. In others, they are naturally vigorous 
fo that they fpontaneoufly exert themfelves on. moft occafions, 
determine with confiderable accuracy, and perceive with wea- 
derful acutenefs ; or, as we might fay with the poet, 


The flow’rs of fcience, frefh and fair, 


With fome expand without our care ; 
With others fcarce, by culture, grow 
The buds, that wither as they blow. Epif. to Lorenzo. 


In the latter the feeds of tafte muft, without the greateft culture, 
lie for ever latent and unactive; indeed this culture is fo 
abfolutely neceflary, that without it the principles of tafte would 
never be improved, in fuch, to any degree of perfection. 


Weare fcarce poflefled of any faculty of mind or body, our 
author goes on to obferve, that is not improvable Even our 
external fenfes may be rendered more acute than they were at 
firft. ‘Touch often becomes much more exquifite in thofe, 
whofe employment leads them to examine the polifh of bodies, 
than it is in thofe who have no occafion for fuch examination. 
Ufe very much improves our quicknefs in diftinguifhing different 
flavours, and their compofitions. But the internal fenfes may 
receive vaftly greater alterations. ‘The former are ultimate 
principles inhuman nature; and, like the elemental parts of the 
material world, are in a great meafure exempted from our power; 
the Jatter are derived and compounded faculties, liable to altera- 
tion from every change in that feries or combination of caufes, 
by which they are produced. The former are more direétly 
fubfervient to our prefervation than our pleafure; and therefore, 
like the vital motions, are almoit entirely fubjecied to the wifer 
government of the author of our natures: the latter, though 
highly. conducive to our well-being and entertainment, are not 
neceflary to our being ; and may, for this reafon, without great 
hazard, be in a confiderable degree entrufted to our own care, 
and made dependent for their perfection on the confequences of 
our own endeavours to regulate and improve them. 


Tafte, like every other human excellence, we are told, is of 
a progreflive nature ; rifing by various ftages, from its feeds and 
elements to maturity; but, like delicate plants, liable to be 
checked in its growth and killed, or elfe to become crooked and 
diftorted, by negligence or improper management. Goodne/s of 
tafte lies in its maturity and perfeétion. It confifts, Mr. Ge- 
tard fays, in certain excellencies of our original powers of judg- 
ment and imagination combined. Thefe may be reduced to 
four, wiz. Senfibility, refinement, correéinefs, and the proportion 
or comparative adjufiment of its Jeparate principles, All pe 
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~ muft be in fome confiderable degree united, in order to form 
true tafte. The perfon in whom they meet acquires authority 
and influence, and forms juft decifions, which may be rejected 
by the caprice of fome, but are fure to gain general acknowledg- 
ment. ‘This excellence of tafte fuppofes not only cu/ture, but 
culture judicioufly applied. Want of tafte unavoidably fprings 
from negligence, falle tafte from injudicious cultivation. 


Senfibility of tafte, which is the fubject of the fourth fection, 
depends very much, ’tis faid, on the original conftruCtion of the 
mind ; being lefs smprovable by ufe than any other of the quali- 
ties of good tafte. It arifes chiefly from the ftru€ture of our in- 
ternal fenfes, and is but indirectly and eres connected with 
the foundnefs or improvement of judgment. The want of it is 
one ingredient in many forts of falfe tafte ; but does not conftitute 
fo much one fpecies of wrong tafte, as a total deficience or great 
weakne/s of tafte. Senfibility may fometimes become exceffive, 
and render us extravagant both in liking and difliking, in com- 
mending and blaming. But this extravagance proceeds much 
lefs commonly, our author juftly obferves, from excels of fenfi- 
bility, than from a defe& in the other requifites of fine tafte; 
from an incapacity to diftinguifh and afcertain, with precifion, 
different degrees of excellence or faultinefs. Inftead of forming 
an adequate idea of the nature of beauty or deformity, we go 
beyond all bounds of moderation; and when we want to exprefs 
our fentiments, can do it only in general terms, tumid and ex- 
ageerated., 


In the fifth feCtion our author treats of refinement or elegance 
of tafte, which is chiefly owing, he fays, to the acquifition of 
knowledge, and the improvement of judgment. Rehnement of 
tafte exifts only, we are told, where, to an original delicacy of 
imagination, and natural acutenefs of judgment, is fuperadded a 
Jong and intimate acquaintance with the beft performances of 
every kind. None fhould be ftudied, but fuch as have rea] ex- 
cellence, and thofe are chiefly to be dwelt upon, which difplay 
new beauties on every review. ‘The moft confpicuous virtues 
will be at firft perceived. Farther application will difcover fuch 
as lie too deep to ftrike a fuperficial eye ; efpecially if we aid our 
own acutenefs by the obfervations of thofe whofe fuperior pe- 
netration, or more accurate ftudy, has produced a genuine fub- 
tlety of tafte. An able mafter, or an ingenious critic, will 
point out to a noyice many qualities in the compofitions of 
genius, or the productions of art, which, without fuch affift- 
ance, would have long, perhaps always, remained undifcovered 
by him; and repeated difcoveries of this kind, made either by 
one’s own fagacity, or by the indication of others, beget in 
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time an habitual refinement, a capacity of making fimilar ones, 
with facility and quicknefs. 


Correéine/s of tafte is the fubject of the fixth fe&ion, which 
the author introduces by obferving, that /en/ibility difpofes us to 
be ftrongly affected with whatever beauties or faults we per- 
ceive; that refinement makes us capable of difcovering both, 
even when they are not obvious; but that corredine/s muft be 
fuperadded, that we may not be impofed upon by falfe appear- 
ances; that we may neither approve fhining faults, nor con- 
demn chafte virtues, but be able to affign to every quality its 
due proportion of merit or demerit. Correctnefs of tafte pre- 
ferves us from approving or difapproving any objects, but fuch 
as poffefs the qualities which render them really laudable or 
blameable ; and enables us to diftinguifh thefe qualities with ac- 
curacy from others, however fimilar, and to fee through the 
moft artful difguife that can be thrown uponthem. Though 
we never approve, or difapprove, when thofe characters, which 
are the natural grounds of either, are known to be wanting; 
yet we often embrace a cloud for Juno, we miftake the fem- 
blance for the fubftance, and, in imagination, attribute cha- 
racters to objects, to which they do not im fad belong; and 
then, though merely fiéfitious, they have as rea/ an effect upon 
our fentiments, as if they were genuine: juft as the chimerical 
connection between fpirits and darknels, which prejudice has 
eftablifhed in fome, produces as great terror, as if they were in 
nature conftantly conjoined. 


© Cuftom, fays our author, enables us to form ideas with 
exactnefs and precifion. By ftudying works of tafte, we ac- 
quire clear and diftinct conceptions of thole qualities, which 
reader them beautiful or deformed : we take in at one glance all 
the effential properties ; and thus eftablifh in the mind a crite- 
rion, a touchftone of excellence and depravity. Judgment alfo 
becomes fkilful by exercife, in determining, whether the object 
under confideration perfectly agrees with this mental ftandard. 
While it is unaccuftomed to a iubject, it may, through its own 
imbeciliity, and for want of clear ideas of the characters of the 
kind, miftake refemblance for identity ; or at leaft be unable to 
diftinguifh them, without laborious application of thought, fre- 
quent trials, and great hazard of error, But when ufe has ren- 
dered any {pecies of exertion familiar, it eafily and infallibly 
difcriminates, wherever there is the minuteft difference. We 
grow fo well acquainted with every form, and have ideas fo 
perfectly adequate, that we are fecure againft miftake, when 
lufficjent attention is beftowed, The real qualities of things are 
prefented to tafte pure and unmixed, in their genuine features 
and proportions, and excite fentiments entirely congruous. 
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© Juftnefs of tafte extends ftill farther, than to the diftin@tion 
of counterfeit for real) We can compare the fentiments pro- 
duced, and difcover readily the different clafles, to’ which they 
belong. We not only feel in general that we are pleafed, but 
perceive in what particular manner; not only difcern that there 
is fome merit, but alfo of what determinate And that merit is. 
Though all the fenfations of tafte are, in the higheft degree, 
analogous and fimilar; yet each has its peculiar feeling, its fpe- 
cific form, by which one who has a diftin& idea of it, and pof- 
fefles exactnefs of judgment, may mark its difference from the 
others. It is this which beftows precifion and order on our fen- 
timents. Without it they would be a mere confufed chaos: 
we fhould, like perfons in a mift, fee fomething, but could not 
tell what we faw. Every good or bad quality, in the works of 


art or genius, would be a mere ye ne /gai quoi. 


‘ Asa correct tafte diftinguifhes the &inds, it alfo meafures 
the degrees of excellence and faultinefs, Every one is confcious 
of the degree of approbation or diflike, which he beftows on ob- 
jects. But fometimes the ideas we retain of thefe fenfations are 
fo obfcure, or our comparing faculty is fo. imperfect, that we 
only know in general, that one gratification is higher or more 
intenfe than another; but cannot fettle their proportion, nor 
even perceive the excefs, except it be confiderable. We are 
often better pleafed at firft with fuperficial glitter or gaudy beau- 
ty, which, having no folidity, become on examination infipid 
or diftafteful, than with fubftantial merit, which will ftand the 
teft of reiterated {crutiny ; 





que, fi propius fies, 


Te capiet magis ; 

Fudicts argutum que non formidat acumen ; 
But as the perceptions of an improved tafte are always adequate 
to the merit,of the objects ; fo an accurate judgment is fenfible, 
on comparifon, of the leaft diverfity in the degree of the plea- 
fure or pain produced. And if we have afcertained thofe quali- 
ties, which are the caufes of our fentiments, reflection on the 
degrees of them, which things poffefs, will help to regulate our 
decifion, and prevent our being impofed upon by any ambiguity 
in our feelings ; giving us both an exacter ftandard, and an ad- 
ditional fecurity againit judging wrong. 





© The accuracy of tafte may become fo exquifite, that it fhall 
not only difcriminate the different kinds and degrees of gratifi- 
cation ; but allo mark the leaft varieties in the manner of pro+ 
ducing it. It isthis accuracy, habitually applied to works of 
tafte, that lays a foundation for our difcovering the peculiar 
character and manner of different mafters. A capacity for this, 
as 
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542 GERARD’s Ejay on Tafte. 
as it implies the niceft exactnefs, is juftly affigned as an infalli- 
ble proof of real and well improved tafte.’ 


In the laft feGtion of the fecond part our author tells us, that 
the laft finifhing and complete improvement of tafte refults from 
the due proportion of its feveral principles, and the regular ad- 


juftment of all its fentiments, according to their genuine value; — 


fo that none of them may engrofs our minds, and render us 
infenfible to the reft. This, he fays, is juftnefs and correétnefs, 
not confined to the parts of objects, but extended to the whole. 
Tafte is not one fimple power; but an aggregate of many, 
which, by the refemblance of their energies, and the analogy of 
their fubjeé&ts and caufes, readily aflociate and are combined, 
But every combination of them will not produce a perfec tafte. 
In all compofitions, fome proportion of the ingredients muf be 
preferved. A fufficient number of members, all feparately regu- 
lar, and well formed, if either they be not of a piece with one 
another, or be in the organization improperly placed, will pro- 
duce, not a comely and confiftent animal, but an incongruous 
monfter. In like manner, if our internal powers are difpropor- 
tioned to one anether, or not duly fubordinated in their con- 
junction, we may judge well enough of fome parts, or of par- 
ticular fubjeéts, but our tafte will be, upon the whole, diftorted 
and tmmegrular: 


A due proportion of the principles of tafte, we are told, pre- 
fuppofes the correétnefs of each, and includes, additional to it, 
an enlargement and comprehenfion of mind. ‘Till this enlarge- 
ment and extenfive amplitude of tafte is once acquired, our de- 
terminations muft be eflentially defeGtive. Every art has a 
whole for its object: the contrivance, difpofition, and expref- 
fion of this is its main requifite; the merit of the parts arifes, 
not fo much from their feparate elegance and finifhing, as from 
their relations tothe fubject; and therefore, no true judgment 
can be formed, even of a part, without a capacity of compre- 
hending the whole at one; and eftimating all its various qualities, 


We come now to the third part of our author’s efflay, 
wherein he endeavours, by a review of the principles, opera- 
tion, and fubjects of ta/?e, to determine its genuine rank among 
our faculties, its proper province, and real importance. It is 
divided into fix fections, in the firft of which the. author con- 
fiders, how far tafte depends on the imagination; in the fecondy 
he treats.of the connection of tafte with genius; in the third, 
of the influence of tafte on criticifm; in the fourth, of the ob- 
jects of tafte; in the fifth, of the pleafures of tafte; and in the 
faxth, of the effects of tafte on the character and paffions. 
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To give a diftin& view of what is contained in each of thefe 
fections, would oblige us to extend this article to an improper 
length ; we fhall content ourfelves therefore with laying before 
our readers what Mr. Gerard fays concerning the objed?s of tafie. 


‘ Tafte, fays he, may be conceived as employing itielf about 
nature, art, and fcience. With regard to nature, which is the 
common fubject of the other two, tafte and reafon are employed 
in conjunction. In art, tafte is the ultimate judge, and reafon 
but its minifter.' In fcience, reafon is fupreme, but may fome- 
times reap advantage, from ufing tafte as an auxiliary. 


© As reafon inveftigates the Jaws of nature, tafte alone difco- 
vers its beauties. It fills us with admiration of the ftupendous 
magnitude of the mundane fyftem. It is charmed with the re- 
gularity, order, and proportion, which every part of it difplays, 
even to the moft illiterate; with the beauty and variety of co- 
lours, which tinge the face of nature; with the fitnefs and uti- 
lity of all its productions ; with the inexhauftible diverfity, and 
endlefs fucceffion of new objects, which it prefents to view. 
Flowers difclofe a thoufand delicate or vivid hues. Animals 
appear in comely fymmetry. Here the ocean {fpreads forth it’s 
fmooth and boundlefs furface; there the earth forms a verdant 
carpet. Mountains rife with rugged majefty; the valleys wear 
a pleafant bloom ; and even the dreary wildernefsis not deftitute 
of auguft fimplicity. “The day is ufhered in by a fplendid lumi- 
nary, whofe beams expofe to view the beauties of the world, 
and gild the face of nature. And when the curtain of night veils 
terreftrial objects from our eye, the wide expanfe appears {pan- 
gled with ftars, and opens the profpec&t of multitudes of worlds 
paft reckoning. Spring, fummer, autumn, prefent us with 
natural beauties, in the fucceffive periods of their growth; and 
even ftern winter leaves many objects undeftroyed, from which 
a vigorous tafte may extract no inconfiderable degree of enter- 
tainment. 


* Scarce any art is fo mean, fo entirely mechanical, as not to 
afford fubjects of tafte. Drefs, furniture, equipage will betraya 
good or bad tafte nay} the loweft utenfil may be beautiful or ugly 
in the kind, Bet the finer arts, which imitate the excellencies 
of nature, fupply it with more proper materials; and thence de- 
rive their merit. Mufic, painting, ftatuary, architecture, po- 
etry, and eloquence, conftitute its peculiar and domeftic terri- 
tory, in which its authority is abfolutely fupreme. In this de- 
partment, genius receives it’s decrees with implicit fubmiffion ; 
and reafon is but it’s minifter, employed to bring into view, 
and reduce into form, the fubjects of which it is to judge. 
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¢ The fciences are fufceptible, not only of truth or falfhdod « 
but alfo of beauty or deformity, excellence or defeét. As che 
former are primarily regarded, reafon, by which they are diftin. 
guifhed, here reigns fupreme, and is the immediate and pro 
judge of merit. ‘Tafte exercifes only a fubordinate juri(didtion, 
and muft be employed in fubfervience to underftanding. When 
this fubordination is perverted, and tafte is principally regarded, 
falfe and erroneous theories are introduced. Imagination is fub- 
ftituted for reafon; prejudice fupplies the place of evidence ; 
plaufible fables are embraced inftead of folid truths. An immo- 
derate attachment to novelty or antiquity, to fublimity or fim- 
plicity, has often in fcience given rife to whimfical principles, 
and diftorted explications of the phenomena of things. Toone 
or other of thefe caufes, we may afcribe moft of the fyftems of 
falfe philofophy, that have ever prevailed in the world. 


¢ But tafte, when under the entire controul of reafon, and 
ufed only as it’s affiftant, is highly ufeful in fcience. It judges, 
not only of the manner in which fcience is communicated, but 
alfo of the fubject matter itfelf. Every juft conclufion, by ex- 
tending our knowledge of nature, difcovers fome new beauty 
in the conftitution of things, and fupplies additional gratification 
to tafte. The pleafure, which attends the perceptions of this 
faculty, flrongly prompts us to exert reafon in philofophical 
enquiries, and, with unremitted affiduity, to explore the fecrets 
of nature that we may obtain that pleafure. By its approbation, 
it confirms the deductions of reafon, and, by making us feel the 
beauty, heightens our conviction of the truth of its conclufions. 
The Newtonian theory is not more fatisfying to the underftand- 
ing, by the juft reafonings on which it is founded, than agreea- 
ble to tafte, by its fimplicity and elegance.. As the operations 
of tafte are quick, and almoft inflantaneous, it is fometimes 
difgufted with the bungling appearance of principles, and leads 
us to fufpect them, before reafon has had time to difcover where 
the falfhood lies. A king of Spain, who had made a confiderable 
progrefs in aftronomy, is faid to have been highly difgufted with 
the confufion and perplexity, in which the Prolemtaic iyftem in- 
volves the motion of the celeftial bodies. His rea/on fubmitted 
to that hypothefis ; but his ta/fedifliked it. Inftead of cenfuring 
the conftitution of nature, he fhould have fufpected the explica- 
tion, which reprefented. it as irregular, and_ ill contrived. 
-When the mundane fyftem is juftly explained, it appears to be 
adjufted with the niceft regularity and proportion ; the fenfe of 
which at once confirms the theory, and fills:us with admiration 
of the fupreme wiidom,’ 


By the general view we have given of what is contained in 


. this mgen:ous Effay, the difcerning reader will clearly perceive, 
that 
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that Mr. Gerard has treated his fubje&, not in a loofe and fu- 
perficial manner, but has entered into it with the fpirit and abi- 
lities of a philofopher. His eflay, indeed, will be but little re- 
lithed by the generality of readers, who are incapable of beftow- 
ing that attention which is neceflary to form a proper judgment 
of it; but thofe of a philofophical turn will, we doubt not, read 
it with pleafure, and readily allow that the author has given a 
diftin@ and aecurate analyfis of the principles of tafte; and 
fhewn, both by his manner of writing, and the many pertinent il- 
luftrations {cattered up and down his performance, that he is 

flefied of no inconfiderable fhare of that quality, the princi- 
ples and effects of which he has traced with fo much precifion 
and perfpicuity. 

To Mr. Gerard’s effay are annexed, Three differtations on the 
fame fubjeGt. ‘That by Voltaire is entertaining and {prightly, 
but very fhort and fuperficial ; to attempt to abridge it would be 
as abfurd, as to give an abftract of a paper in the World, Con- 
noiffeur, or Adventurer. That by D’Alembert was read 
before the French Academy, the 14th of March, 1757, and 
the defign of it isto fhew the great advantages of philofophy in 
its application to mafters of sa/fe, and to juitify it from the accu- 
fations that have been brought againft it by ignorance and envy. 
This ingenious diflertation will give the philofophical reader 
great pleafure ; itis written with elegance and fpirit, and con- 
tains many juft reflections—Montefquieu’s eflay is a fragment, 
found among his papers: we fhall have occafion to mention it 
when we come to fpeak of a collection of M. Montefquieu’s 
pieces, juft publifhed. 

N.B. Mr. Gerard’s performance obtained the gold medal lately 
propofed by the Edinburgh Society, for the encouragement of Arts, 
éc. asa reward for the beft Effay on Tatte. RK 





An Enquiry into the caufes of the Alienation of the Delaware and 
Shawanefe Indians from the Britifo Intere/t, and into the Mea- 
fures taken for recovering their Friendfhip. Extracted from the 
public treaties, and other authentic papers relating to the tran- 
faélions of the government of Penjyluania and the faid Indians, 
for near forty years; and explained by a maf of the country, 
Together with the remarkable journal of Chriftian Frederic 
Poft, by whofe negotiations, among the Indians on the Obia, they 
were withdrawn from the intereft of the French, who thereupon 
abandoned the Fort and country. ith notes by the Editor, ex- 
plaining fundry Indian cuffoms, Se. Writien in Penfyloania. 
8vo. 2s. Wilkie. 


N our Review for March 1755,’ we gave ourrcaders an am- 
] ple view of an extraordinary tract, entitled, 4 brief State of 
the Province of Penfylvania; and in March 1756, we made !1- 

Rey. June 1759. N a becal 
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beral extracts from another pamphlet, entitled, 4 brief View of 
the Condu& of Penfylvania, &%c. Both thefe pieces came from the 
fame quarter, and exhibited a fummary of the famous but un- 
happy conteft betwixt fome late Governors of that province, as 
agents for the proprietary, Mr. Penn, on the one part; and 
the Aflembly, on behalf of the people, on the other. From 
the reprefentations contained in the Brief State, and the Brief 
View, it feemed to us, (as far as people at our diftance from the 
fcene of debate, and withoutany particular connexion with that 
part of the world, could be fuppofed competent judges) that 
the Aflembly were much to be blamed for the part they acted in 
this conteft;—that, at leaft, if not altogether unreafonable, 
they were extremely unfeafonable, in their demands upon the 
Proprietor ; and that while, inftead of providing for the com- 
mon fafety, againft the cruel attacks of the common enemy, they 
. continued obitinately difputing about the taxation of particular 
lands, they were, at the fame time, in the moft imminent dan- 
ger of being difpoffeffed of the whole, and left without any 
Jands to difpute upon, 


The Affembly, however, conceiving the objeé before them 
to be of the utmoft confequence to the rights and liberties of 
the people they reprefented, and that if they yielded up the 
point now, it would be yielding it up for ever, feem to have 
adopted this maxim, that * Thofe who would give up effential 
liberty, to purchafe a little temporary fafety, deferve neither 
liberty nor fafety *.’ 


On this principle, the aflembly hath fteadily perfifted in main- 
taing their point ; and, without pretending to judge of the me- 
rits of the caufe, with refpe& to either party, we fhall only 
obferve, that, in our opinion, never was any public debate 
carried on with more poignancy and {pirit, on both fides: and 


that the many meflages and anfwers, which pafled between the | 


Governors and the Aflembly, may be numbered among the moft 
acute'and mafterly pieces of the kind we have ever feen, in any 
language, ancient or modern. ‘They were printed in the public 
papérs of Philadelphia; and, as lovers of good compofition, 
we cannot but regret that they have never been colleéted, and 
re-publifhed here. 


To fhew, that the popular fide in this political conteft is not 
afraid to appeal likewife to the public, as the other party ts fup- 
pofed to have done, in the pamphlets above- mentioned, fome 
pieces have lately appeared, which feem to come. from. the 


* Vide a book juft publithed, entitled, 4x Aiforical Review of the 
Confiitution and Government of Penfylwania, Jc, of which an account 
will foon be given in our Review. 
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agents or friends of the Affembly ; the firft of which, in the or- 
der of publication, is the traét whofe title-page is copied at the 
head of the prefent article. ‘Tvhis Enquiry, however, relates 
not immediately to the affair. of the taxation ; although that 
affair probably contributed to its appearance. Its defign is to 
place the proprietary family in an unfavourable point of view, 
before the eye of the public; and to fhew, that their mif-ufage 
of the Indians + has been the caufe of their alienation from the 
Britifh intereft ; and confequently, that to this caufe we are to 
afcribe the affiftance which thefe Indians have afforded to the 
French; and all the horrid devaftations they have made upon 
our back-fettlements, fince the commencement of the prefent 
war.— The knowledge of the truth, with regard to thefe parti- 
culars, is the more feafonable at this time, while an appeal here 
is depending; and at a juncture when moderate men of both 
parties feem to be convinced, that the beft method of ending all 
difputes, and preventing fuch difagreeable confequences for the 
future, will be, ‘for the government of the mother-country to 
take that of this province into its own hands, and to fettle it 
upon the fame footing with the reft of our moft flourifhing 
colonies. 


As to the journal of Chriftian Frederic Pot, which is added 
to this inquiry, it is a curious, though fomewhat tedious ac- 
count of the fuccefs of this honeft enthufiaft; to whofe nego- 
tiations ¢ with the Ohio Indians, and the withdrawing them 
from the intereft of the French, is afcribed, in a great meafure, 
the fuccefs of General Forbes’s expedition againft Fort du Quefne, 
in the fummet of 1758. The great danger to the general’s 
army, fays the Editor, was, ‘ that it might be attacked and 
routed in its march by the Indians, who are fo expert in wood- 
fights, that a very {mall number of them are fuperior to a great 
number of our regulars, and generally defeat them. If our 
army could once arrive before the fort, there was no doubt but 
a regular attack would foon reduce it. Therefore, a proper 
perfon was fought for, who would venture among thofe hoftile 
Indians with a meflage; and, in the. mean time, the general 
moved flowly and furely. Chrittian Frederick Poft was at 
length pitched upon for that fervice, He is a plain, honeft, re- 
ligioufly difpofed man, who, from a confcientious opinion of 
duty, formerly went to live among the Mohickon Indians, in 
order to convert them to chriftianity. He married twice amon 
them, and lived with them feventeen years, whereby he attain- 


+ Particularly by a fraudulent purchafe of lands, about twenty 
years ago. 
t He was fert by the Quakers of Philadelphia, for whom the In- 
dizns have a gr. at regard, 
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ed a perfect knowledge of their language and cuftoms. Both 
his wives being dead, he had’ returned to live among the white 

le; but at the requeft of the governor he readily undertook 
to perform this hazardous journey. How he executed his truft, 
the journal will fhew§. As he is not a fcholar, the candid 
reader will make allowance for defects in method or expreffion, 
The form may feem uncouth, but the matter is interefting, 
The Indian manner of treating on public affairs, which this 
journal affords a compleat idea of, is likewife a matter of no 
fall curiofity.’ | 


Since the publication of this tract, another of Poft’s jour- 
nals has been publifhed, price 1s. It contains the particulars 
of his fecond journey, ona meffage from the governor of Pen. 
fylvania to the Indians on the Ohio; and affords a further proof, 
that gentle and pacific meafures with the Indians, are to be pre- 
ferred to violent and hoftile means. 


§ ‘ The event of this negociation was, that the Indians refufed to 
join the French, in attacking Forbes, to defeat him in his march, as 
they had defeated Braddock : fo that the French, in defpair, blew wp 
their Fort (Du Quefne) before the General arrived,’ a 





A Treatife on the Eye, the Manner and Phenomena of Vifion. In 
two volumes. By William Porterfield, AZ D. Fellow of the 
Royal College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. 8vo. 12s. Millar, &c. 


HE ftructure of this curious and ufeful organ, and the 

manner wherein vifion is performed, are fubjects which, 
‘Gn all ages, have excited the curiofity, and employed the re- 
fearches of the moft celebrated phyficians and philofophers; but 
their various hypothefes were inconfiftent and abfurd, till,the 
great Sir Ifaac Newton, from the nature and properties of light, 
and the laws of refraction, fupported by a number of convincing 
experiments, at length eftablifhed the true theory of vifion. 
Since his time, a great many writers of the firft reputation, 
following the fame traét with our illuftrious philofopher, have 
enriched this fubject with a number of new obfervations and ex- 
periments. 


The learned and ingenious Dr. Porterfield, publifhed two 
differtations in the Edinburgh medical Effays, on the external 
and internal motions of the eye; in which he difcovered great 
acutenefs of judgment, and an extenfive knowledge of his fub- 
ject. _ In this publication he has confiderably enlarged his plan; 

_ which we fhall prefent to our readers, as fketched put by him- 
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flf, together with fome reflexions on the nature and utility of 
this part of his defign: * which was, fays he, to explain the 
phyfiology of the eye; in which I have omitted nothing either 
neceflary or ufeful, or curious and entertaining, that our de- 
figned brevity could eafily admit of. I have examined the ftruc- 
ture and ufe of its external parts, and thence deduced the. ne- 
ceflity of their different conformations in different animals. I 
have inquired into the globe or body of the eye itfelf; and, for 
the better underftanding its beautiful ceconomy, I have confi- 
dered thefe fix things, 1. Its fituation in the body; 2. Its 
connection with the orbits in which it is placed; 3, Its form; 
which is either {pherical, as in man, or fpheroidal, as in feve- 
ral other creatures; 4. Its number; which in man is always 
two; but greater in fome other animals; 5. Its motions, 
which are wanting in fome animals; and /a//y, Its fabrick and 
compofition ; than which nothing can be more beautiful or no- 
ble; every part, however different in different animals, bein 

always fuch as beft contributes to the perfection of the whole. 
After this I have explained the nature and chief properties of 


light, and from thence, and the known fabrick of the eye, a Q4 


I have deduced not only the true manner of vifion, and the ufe 
of the feveral parts of this organ, but alfo have accounted for the 
neceflity of its different conformations in different animals ; and 
have fhewn its ftru€ture and difpofition to be always fuch as is 
beft fitted to their neceffities of life, and their manner of living, 
And Jafily, I have, from the above eftablifhed principles, ac- 
counted for the chief phenomena of vifion. From all which, 
every body may fee, what a noble piece of geometry is mani- 
fefted in the fabric of the eye, and the manner of vilfion. There 
is not one part of the whole body, that difcovers more art and 
defign, than this fmall organ: all its parts are fo excellently well 
contrived, fo elegantly formed and nicely adjufted, that none 
can deny it to bean organ as magnificent and curious, as the 
fenfe is ufeful and entertaining. Surely it cannot be faid, with- 
out betraying the greateft ignorance, as well as impiety, that 
the eye was formed without fkill in optics, or the ear without 
the knowledge of founds. 


‘ Of what ufe this theory may be for underftanding the dif- 
eafes of the eye, and the method proper for curing them, is too 
obvious to need to be infifted on: for want of fucha theory, the 
difeafes of the eye have in all ages been thought to have fome- 
thing very intricate in their nature, and to require a method of 
cure quite different from all other difeafes: whence, as Hero- 
dotus tells us, the ancient Egyptians had perfons fet apart for 
treating thele difeafes, who were not to meddle with any others 
end even yet, which is very itrange, and much to be regretted, 
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notwithftanding the great difcoveries in anatomy and optics 
their cure is frequently committed to pretenders to fecrets, aa 
ignorant empyrics, who call themfelves oculifts; but, being en- 
tirely ignorant of the principles of medicine, and particularly of 
the ceconomy of the eye, the ule of its parts, and the manner 
of vifion, they ought never to be trufted with the cure of fuch 
a tender and delicate organ, wherein the leaft miftake may be 
of the greateft confequence ; of which we daily meet with but 
too many inftances, when it is too late to help them. But 
the difeafes of the eye have nothing intricate in their nature; 
neither does their cure depend on any other principles, than 
thofe commonly employed in other difeafes, provided only due 
regard be had to the nature of the eye, and the ufe of its feveral 
parts. And this ought the more to be here inculcated, becaufe 
fome of our ableft phyficians have not yet left off talking of fpe- 
cific medicines, as if there were fome fuch, that are fpecifically 
appropriated to the difeafes of thisorgan ; whereas in fact, there 
is no fuch thing: al] medicines for the eyes operate the fame 
way as in other difeafes ; whence the fpecious title of /pecifics 
ought always to be laid afide, as ferving for nothing, but to 
nourifh and cloak ignorance, and the method of cure ought to 
be direéted according to the general indications taken from the 
preternatural ftate of the folids and fluids of the difeafed part. 
For the body of man is nothing but a curious machine, whofe 
actions or funétions are the necefiary confequences of its 
ftructure: it is compofed of folids and fluids, which, fo long as 
they abide in their natural ftate, all the funétions are regularly 
performed. But, on the contrary, when they are any way 
vitiated, then the funétions are lefed, or, which is the fame 
thing, a difeafe enfues. 


‘ The funétion of the eye is vifion, and whatever hurts the 
fight, is called adifeafe: fo that, to cure any difeafe in the eye, 
nothing is required but to reftore that natural ftate and condition 
to its parts and humours, from which perfect vifion does proceed. 


¢ The conditions required for perfect vifion are indeed very 
numerous, as may be gathered from what has been {aid above, 
and therefore the difeafes of this organ, or the want of one or 
more of thefe conditions, muft alfo be very numerous. To ex- 
plain thefe difeafes in a rational manner, and agreeable to the 
principles I have laid down, and to point out a method of cure 
founded on reafon and expe:ience, is what I fhould now pro- 
ceed to.’ 


All that is premifed in thefe two volumes, our Author in- 
forms us, is chiefly intended as a Lemma for the more ealily un- 
derftanding the difeafes of the eye, and the means by which they 
may 
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may be cured. This ufeful and important part of his defign, ‘he 
defers till future leifure permits him to finifh it. 


We thall avoid entering into a minute difcufion of any points 
of theory, or hypothetical reafoning, in which our Author has 
rather, in our opinion, too freely indulged himfelf; and in gene- 
ral ob/erve, that he feems to have perufed with great induftry, 
what has been already written by Authors of reputation con- 
cerning the Eye, and feledted from them whatever he has deemed 
moft ufeful or entertaining ; that his anatomical remarks are ju- 
dicious and accurate, and his folutions of the various phenome- 
na of vifion are moftly juft, and are always ingenious. It may, 
perhaps, be objeéted, that our Author is rather too particular in 
explaining the final, as well as the efficient caufes of thefe phe- 
nomena; but it ought at the fame time to be remembered, that 
by pointing out the exquifite fitnefs of every particle of matter 
to the purpofe for which it was intended, the mind is imprefled 
with a livelier fenfe of the infinite wifdom of the divine arti- 
ficer: a confideration by no means below the regard of a phi- 
lofopher, as this alone can render many of the moft fublime 
fpeculations beneficial to mankind. But while we mention the 
merits of this performance, we think ourfelves obliged likewife 
to take notice of feveral very remarkable defects. ‘Ihe various 
materials feem digefted with no care or accuracy, numberlefs 
repetitions occur, fometimes even of a whole page. The Author 
frequently departs from his fubject, and tires the Rezder with con- 
troverfial or metaphyfical digreffions. ‘The language, too, is of- 
ten perplexed, diffufe, and accurate. 


We will not, however, fwell this article with quoting par- 
ticular inftances of fuch defects, intending what is here hinted, 
only as a friendly caution to this learned Writer; and hoping, 
that in any fubfequent publication on this fubject, he will not 
Jook upon method, and correctnefs of compofition, or even the 
lefs material advantages of ftile, as unworthy his attention; for 
the fuperficial blemifhes of a work often prevent a Reader from 
difcovering its deeper and more intrinfic excellencies. 


I—n 





Account of FOREIGN BOOKS. 


La Fouiffance de Soi-meme; or, Self-enjoyment. By Monf.'le 
Marquis Caraccioli. 12mo. At Utrecht and Amfterdam, 
for Spruit.and Harreveld. 1759. 


N our Review, Vol. XVI. p. 446, we juft mentioned a for- 
mer work of this Author’s, entitled, La Converfation avec 
Soi-meme. We thought it of too little confequence to merit a 
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particular criticifm ; but as Monf. le Marquis has fince difcover. 
ed his intentions to become a voluminous Writer, and has made 
a ftrong party among the fuperficial Readers of the age, we 
cannot pafs over the prefent performance fo flightly, 


In his dedication to the Elector of Cologn, he hints 
that his Hichnefs has afflured him, * his work is efteems 
ed by all thofe who have a tafte for folidity, and that it is im- 
pofiible to write better on fo interefting a fubje&.’ 


How far this fuffrage may be of ufe to our Author among his 
Readers on the continent, we will not take upon us to fay; but 
we prefume it will have little influence in this ifland. The 
number of Authors our own nation produces, affords too many 


of the fame ftamp, to give any encouragement to the vanity of, 


a fore} oper. 


We do not mean, however, to condemn this work, as 
altogether cont emptible ; but, as it never rifes above medio- 
crity, either in ftile or fentiment, and contains little befides 
common place declamation, and very fuperficial arguments we 
fall content ourfelves with only acquainting our Readers, that, 
by telf-enjoyment our Author does not mean the gratification of 
any of our paffions or appetites, but only the pure, abftraéted, 
fentimental enjoyment of one’s own mind: from which, ac- 
cording to M, Caraccioli, we may acquire the knowlege of every 
thing worth knowing, on the fubjects of polity, morals, philo- 
fophy, and religion : fubjects that in the work before us he has 


confidered under feventy-four heads ; the number of chapters 
into which he has divided his book. 


The following fhort extract may ferve to give the Reader fome 
notion of our Author's turn of mind, and of his ftile. 


¢ Ce n’eft.que par le plus etrange abus qu’on a prodigué le 
mot d’e/prit; qui nous eft commun avec les anges mémes, aux 
intrigues, aux bons-mots, aux faillies, Le veritable efprit eff 
celui qui fe connoit, qui fe poflede et qui trouve en foi-meme de 
quoi fe fuffire, et s’occuper. Siun ftyle et un langage de qua- 
jite-te, pofoient Refprit, if faudroit conclurre qu il ne confifte 
que dine des mots; mais i} eftune /wsfauce ré elle, quis lors- 
qu’elle put fe replier fur 1oi-meme, nous rap proche du foverain 
é:re et nous fait entrer en converfation avec lui. Creft cette 
mcme fubitance qui doit-s’élancer aprés la mort dans le fein de 
Ja Jumie re iNCFEES 5 de forte que celukle feul qui s’ét udie, & guh 
conteinple la divinite, doit s’epeller homme d’efprit.’ 
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L'Univers Enigmatique: or, The World a myftery. By Monf. 
le Marguis Caraccioli. 12mo. Avignon, 1759. 


This performance is written in defence of the Chriftian, and 
jn particular of the Roman Catholic, religion, againft that nu- 
merous body of Deifts, which every where prevail. We are 
much afraid, however, that fuch Writers as our Author will ra- 
ther ferve to increafe than diminifh their number. Itis not only 
neceflary that a man fhould mean well, who takes up the pen to 
combat thefe profeffed enemies of our holy religion ; it is requi- 
fite he fhould know the ftrength of his adverfaries ; that he fhoyld 
be perfectly verfed in all their argumentative wiles; and be more 
than a match for them at their own weapons. Our fprightly 
Marquis, however, is fo far from being thus qualified, that he 
treats thefe formidable antagonifts as idiots and children. It is, 
indeed, a ftrange cuftom, which many defenders of Chriftianity 
have got, of reprefenting their opponents as illiterate, fuperficial 
reafoners, while too often they fhew their own ignorance or in- 
capacity, by ftarting only, and replying to, the moft trite and 
infignificant arguments ; ridiculoufly boafting of their imaginary 
victory. But, perhaps, it may be laid down as a general rule, 
that thofe Writers exclaim moft againft fuperficial {cholars, and 
fhallow reafoners, who are, in fact, the moft fhallow and fuper- 
ficial themfelves. Our Readers will judge whether this cenfure 
be applicable to our Author, from the following paflage, extraét- 
ed from the preface to this work. Speaking of his own preten- 
fions to folid reafoning, and found learning, he complains that 
the greater part of the reft of the world fkim only the furface of 
letters, and the fciences. * Weneed not be furprized therefore,’ 
fays he, ¢ that_a gentleman, after having turned over a few 
pages at the beginning of a book, fhould one day fay in public 
company, that he had juft been reading a moft admirable work, 
entitled the Prerace. - Nor that a reverend minifter of nine 
years ftanding in the church, fhould fay, as oxe really did to me, 
that he had lately difcovered a moft valuable treafure, containing 
a number of excellent ftories, very proper to embellith his fer- 
mons with, in a book he never heard of before, called the 
Biete. This fac,’ continues our Author, ‘incredible as it may 
feem, is certainly true: for, being then a young man, | remem- 
ber I malicioufly anfwered, without undeceiving him, that “ to 
be fure Mr. Bible was an admirable Author:” and I doubt not 
but my ignorant parfon cited him afterwards in his fermons.’ 


Notwithftanding our Marquis’s pofitive affirmation in this 
latter cafe, we muit beg his pardon if we cannot help fufpe&ting 
the truth of both theie anecdotes. But fuppofing them facts, 
would any man of commen reading or underftanding, bring fuch 
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inftances to prove the general ignorance of the age? Or value 
himfelf upon knowing more than fo miferable a prieft, or fo fty- 
pid a layman? If he wrote his book, however, only for fuch 

they perhaps may profit by it; but we have a better opinion of 
the age, than to think, in that cafe, he would find many Readers, 


Le Veritable Mentor; or, An Effay on the education of the 
Nobility. By Monf. le Marquis Caraccioli. 12mo, Liege, 
for Baflompiere, 1759. 


We have obferved above, that this gentleman feemed to be 
troubled with the cacoethes fcribendi. His Readers will, doubt- 
lefs, be of our opinion. Nay, in one part of our Author’s 
works, he plainly tells us, ‘ Le plaifir de compofera quelque 
chofe de fi attrayant, que lorfqu’ on eu le goiite, on ne veut plus en 
fentir d’autre. Qui a ecrit, ecrira.’ If this be the cafe, and 
our Author finds fuch charms in compofition, how many vo- 
Jumes may we not expe¢t, in time, from the pen of a man who 
finds fo much pleafure in being impertinent ! 


The work before us, however, is far from being defpicable; 
it contains a number of judicious obfervations on education, in 
general; and that of young men of fortune in particular, 
‘They are, neverthelefs, for the moft part, very common; and 
not a few of them are puerile and trivial: on the whole, this 
performance appears to be fuch as the public could very well 
have fpared, after the feveral more excellent treatifes which have 


been publifhed on the fubject. 


Les Avantages de la Vieilleffe. The Advantages of Old Age. 
By Mr. Formey. 12mo. Berlin, 1759. 


This ingenious Author, whofe pen is continually employed 
in the fervice of the public, has here obliged the world witha 
very fenfible difcourfe, written in that eafy and agreeable man- 
ner, fo peculiar to himfelf, and fo pleafing to the generality of 
readers. 


The philofopher, indeed, will find no great depth of argu- 
ment; nor muft the Reader of tafte expect that brilliancy of ima- 
gination, or variety of expreffion, which diftinguifh fome other 
Writers. But if a conftant attention to decency and good fenfe, 
and an unwearied application of moderate talents, to promote 
the interefts of religion and virtue, may fupply the want of the 
more fhining qualifications of genius, the writings of Mr. For- 
mey will ever meet with a favourable reception from the public. 


To this piece on old age, our Author has prefixed a fhort dif 
courle, fur les bienféances; and has added, by way of appeRnty 
a trani- 
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a tranflation of the thoughts of Cicero on old age, in general ; 
and thofe of Madame 1a Marauife de Lambert, on the old age 
of women. In this fame volume we find alfo a copy of the tri- 
bute paid by a moft tender father, to the memory of his beloved 
daughter. This laft is addreffed to our Author’s then remaining 
five daughters; and though it may be thought of too private a 
concern to be generally interefting, it contains fo tender and 
affecting a relation of his misfortune, that while we admire 
the goodnefs and refignation of the man, we cannot help fym- 
pathizing with the father, and taking part in his affliction. 
This laft piece has been printed before in quarto; and has here 
received fome additions and amendments. 


Sur les Libelles; or, A Difcourfe on Libels. 


This little piece is a fatire on Libellers, and reprefents the 
principles and fituation of thofe Writers, who follow the infa- 
maous trade of defamation, in a very juft and farcaftical light. 


12mo. Paris, 1759. 


‘ Would not one believe,’ fays he, * that thefe gentlemen 
are invefted with the privileges of the cenfors of antient Rome? 
‘There is, indeed, fome {mall difference between them, in that 
the Romans chofe their own cenfors, and thefe take upon them 
to fet up themfelves; fo that, like monarchs, they may write 
by the grace of God, and not by the will of man. 


A perfon of this character is defcribed, as a man who has 
a difcretionary power over the reputations of others; but, after 
the example of other defpotic tyrants, more bufied in deftroy- 
ing the old pillars of fame, than in railing up new ones. He 
lives,’ fays our Author, * by the calumniating productions of 
his pen, as our landholders on the produce of their eftates: 
and as the celebrated Cardinal de Polignac is faid to have got 
a Janfenift bifhop facrificed to the intereft of the Pope, for every 
antique buft, painting, or medak he fent to Paris; fo the 
houfe, gardens, pictures, furniture, and even the very cloaths, 
of the libeller, are frequently acquired at the expence of thie 
reputation or liberty of fome illuftrious perfonage. 


We fhall add further, only, with refpect to this fmall per- 
formance, that the copy now before us, wherever printed, is fo 
wretchedly defeCtive, both in orthography and punctation, that 
it is, in many places, with difficulty legible. 


Gefchichte der fanatifchen und enthuftaftifchen wiedertaufer, vor- 
nehmiich in neider-deut{cbland. Or, 


The Hiftory of the Anabaptifts. By Bartold Nicholas Krohn. 
8vo. Leipzick, for Breitkopf. 1759. 


The 
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The author of this work, which is efteemed the beft book of 
its kirid, begins his account of this fe& with the hiftory of its 
founders ; and carries it on with that of all the feveral parties 
into which they have been fince divided ; tracing them not oni 
from their original, down to the prefent times, but followin 
them even from the old world to the new; and entering into 
many curious particulars hitherto little known. In this work 
we meet alfo with fome anecdotes regarding Luther, and the 
part he took in the reformation; and in particular a letter, 
omitted in the collection of Luther’s epiftolary correfpondence, 
wherein he approves of the marriage of Mr. Schuldorp, a prieft 
of the dutchy of Holftein, with his fifter’s daughter. Among 
many other matters, of confequence to the ecclefiaftical hifto 
of thofe times, we find alfo an account of a convocation held at 
Flenfburg, and a provincial fynod at Strafburg, of which mof 
hiltorians have omitted to give us any information, 
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To the Authors of th Monruriy Review. 


Gentlemen, 


Have often looked on the encomiums with which you have occa- 
fionally honoured fome authors, rather as marks of your good- 
nature, and a laudable defire of exciting emulation by encouraging 
meiit, than as the effects of your impartial judgment. Your good- 
mature jn this point may, however, be carried too far, unleis you 


fefled adept ftarts up, and pretends to difcoveries that have efcaped 


cular writers; but really, geatlemen, as to your account of Mr. Lan- 


and the great importance of the object of it, were enough to make me 
breuk out into congratulations of the prefent age, on the appearance 
wi iucl a phceenomenon, as that of a mathematician, not only cf the 


fri! ef Js, bat who, at one leap could over-top the heads of all his pre- 


miatter, how much reaion did I find to cry oyt with Herace: 


erhaps, 
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Perhaps, gentlemen, the extravagant encomiums you Javifhed on 
that work, were only by way of ridicule, or burlefque; if fo, certain 
it is there are many who do not takethe jeft. For their benefit, there- 
fore, and to give you an opportunity of difplaying your impartiality, 
[have fent you the following (as I take it) true ftate of the cafe, 


with refpect to Mr. Landen’s pretended new difcovery, which I hope 
to fee in your next Review. 


Firft, the title of Refidual Aralyfis, is no more than a new term 
given to Sir Ifaac Newton’s method. of differences, and therefore is 
no new branch of algebraic art: finceit has been known, and treated 
of by many, in a much more eafy and familiar manner than by Mr. 
Landen; efpetially, befides the inventor, by Brook Taylor; by 
Cetes in his Harmonia Menfurarum ; by Stirling in his book called 
Methodus differentialis 3 and occafionally by many others. Mr. Lan- 
den will probably fay, that he has folved many problems thereby, to 
which it had not been applied by any other before him; for he wilt 
hardly affirm that he has done any more. This is true, becaule it may 
be done, with much le{s labour, and infinitely clearer, by the me- 
thod of fluxions, nay even by the common method of differences ; and 
therefore it would be ridiculous to ufe any other, fuch as Mr. Landen’s. 


To come to particulars, in page 4. he fays, ‘ Notwithftanding the 
method of fluxions is fo greatly applauded, 1 am induced to think, it 
is not the moft natural method of folving many problems to which it is 
ufually applied.” Here the author fhould have given fome examples 
to prove his affertion; which [ am certain he could not do. Hethen 
proceeds, * the operations therein being chiefly performed with alge- 
braic quantities, it is, in fa&t, a branch of the algebraic art, or an 
improvement thereof, by the help of fome peculiar principles.’ What 
does the author mean by algebraic quantities? Are they the types, 
letters, ink, or paper? Such quantities were never heard of before; 
and as he is the inventor of them, he ought to have explained them. 


He allows, however, that the method of fluxions is an improvement: 


upon the algebraic art, but difapproves the principles made ufe of; 
if this could have been done without any new principles, I flhould be 
of his opinion; but the query is, whether this can be done or not? it 
is true, he pretends to fhew in his work, that moit problems may be 
folved without them. This was known before ; but nobody has pre- 
tended to folve thefe problems in fo-eafy and clear a manner as is done 
by fluxions: and T may add, that his pretended Refidual Analyfis 
renders the inveftigations more tedious and cbfcure than any other 
whatfoever, at leait in the manner he applies it, as I fhall fhew pre- 
fently. 


In the fame page he continues ; ‘ We may, indeed, very naturally 
conceive a line to be generated by motion, but there are quantitics 
of various kinds, which we cannot conceive fo generated.’ Here are 
more quantities again, created by the author, without informing the 
reader what they are, Or what they are made of ; for hitherto mathe- 
maticians have known of mo others thaa the continued and difconti- 
nued, 
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His allowing that a line may be defcribed by motion, is certainly a 
very great conceflion, and more than he ought to have made for the 
fake of his pretended new invention. For if a point may move, a 
line or a furface may move likewife, for the fame obvious reafon ; and 
confequently, a furface and a folid may be generated by the motion of 
a line or a furface.—Fluxions require no other motion. In the fame 
page he fays, ‘ that the borrowing principles from motion, was done 
without any neceflity or advantage.’ To fhew this, in the next page 
he produces the following theorem, viz. 





rates 
m mm “ Uv ¥ v\3 
a ——I este 5a | (m) 
—* m 20 am > (where mand 
" On. o*,.u8 n are integers.) 
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then continues, ‘ It is by means of this theorem that we are enabled to 
perform all the principal operations in our faid Analyfis; and I am 
not a little furprized, that a theorem fo obvious, and of fuch vatt ufe, 
fhould fo long efcape the notice of algebraifts !° 


But Mr. Landen furely, dares not fay this theorem is of his own 
invention, or that it was not taken notice of before. He may, per- 
haps, imagine he has fo difguifed it by a new form, as to make it 
pais for his own, amongft credulous and ignorant readers. But to 
fhew that this curious invention is no new one, Mr. M‘ Laurin fays, 
in his Algebra, page 109. art. 118. Generally, if you multiply 


ah” by ane oF ed a3 5 — a" 45 ™ +, &c. continu ed 
till the terms be in number equal to = , the product will be a"b” It 


is plain that x muft be a whole number and a multiple of m, and m 
may be a whole number or a fraétion ; in the latter cafe, its numera- 


tor is always equal to 2, and ~ the leaft number divifible, as he de- 


n — nm 
clares in art. 119. Now when m= 1, then a-6"=a—8 &X a 


eg) b+ a bb, &c. and confequently, 


™ .™ i—mI 


ee a Bag bes Kec. (a) 
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a--b a +a b +e 6 +, &c. (=) 
tor of the fecond fide being divided by a”—" and the denominator by 
o'—™, gives Mr. Landen’s form: and when c=, either form gives 





The numera&® 





—_ mine , P ‘ 
+a » which is all the confequence he can draw from this 
theorem. 


The author cannot fure plead ignorance, and fay he has not read 
M‘ Laurin’s work. This would look ridiculous for one who cites 
in his works, L’Hojpital, Bernoullie, Act. Erud. Lipf. Archimed. 
Sc. to pretend not to know the authors of his own country, and in 
his mother tongue ! 
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To thew the advantage his method has above that of fluxions, he 
gives the binomial rule, or theorem: in page 6. he affumes Ix = 


= 1 + ax + bx* + cx} &c. and then he fays, the reader muft confi- 
der x as a line generated by motion, and x to exprefs the velocity of 
the point defcribing the line x, and taking, by the rules taught by 
thofe who have treated of the faid method, the feveral cotemporary 
velocities of the other defcribing points, or the fluxions of the feveral 


o m ~ a ; 
terms in the faid equation, we get—Xieex'n 9 a 2hx-+30x*-+- 
| 7 
4dx3-4-, &c. and then gives reafons for thefe operations. 


The method of fluxions being known, all thefe fpecious reafons and 
confiderations are abfurd, and ferve only to impofe on the ignorant, 
by making them believe, that the manner of finding fluxions is very 
tedious and obfcure. ‘Then he proceeds to fhew how this is done 
much eafier by his Refidual analyfis, as follows : 


i] 


Affuming as above 1--x' 3 = 1 ax bx* 4 cx} 4 dxt +, &e, 


™ 
Affuming again 1+-)' ;=1-+-ay-+-by*+-cy?-b yt &e. 
And by Subtraction 
-_— m 


™ —_—— a —_———. 
px iby = 2. ay $b? Hb caxctemy! Le &e. 


If, now, we divide by the refidual x—y (properly called difference) 
> we fhall get, 





eb bh oh ge (m) 
Bean ees ee eae matbxty 
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I-bx i-% +x 

Dt cxx-xy-py + &e. 


} which equation muft hold true, let y be what it will; from whence, 








3 ™ m 
by taking y equal to x, we find as before; x i--x 7 | =a--2bx + 

| 300" 4disp &e, ‘ 
Ngw all thefe various operations are performed at once by taking 
the fluxion of the fuppofed equation, and dividing by x. So that the 
# reader may judge whether the author’s boaft, of rendering the opera- 


4 tions of this theorem more clear and concife than by means of fluxions, 
has any foundation or not. 


In the next page, the author gives a theorem, as tedious and per- 
plexed, as it is ufelefs; being no more than the firft under a different 
form. He proceeds to find the value of a certain line, in algebraic 
terms, involving the fubtangent, without any regard to the generation 
) f the curve, and'then affumes that expreffion, equa! to another, (I 
: fuppofe he means, that he aflumes another equal to that. After a long 
} Procefs, and inventing new terms and figns, he brings out at lafta 


general equation, wherein one fide contains both an indetermined 
5 index 
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index and an indetermined quantity. Then he fays, * It is eafy to 
prove (but I fhall not ftay to do it here) that the index m will, in ge- 
neral, be equal to 2 in this cafe.’ Methinks it is the bufinefs of an 
author to fay till he has proved his affertion, for the reader's fake: 
however, we will imitate him, and proceed to page.1:, where he des 
termines the indetermined quantity Q in hisown way. All this takes 
up three full pages, which by fluxions is done, by fimply proving, 
that the fluxion of the ordinate is to the fluxion of the abfciffa as the 
ordinate is to the fubtangent. He might have proved, nearly in as 
fhort a manner, that the ultimate or vanifhing ratio, of the differences 
of the ordinates to thofe of the abfciflas, is equal to that of the ordi- 
nate to the fubtangent : this would have faved much labour, and the 
framing new figns and terms; but then others did this before him, as 
for example, Muller, in his mathematical treat:fe ; and therefore, he 
would not pafs for an original writer; which, however, no body that 
perufes his work will now difpute. 


In the examples he gives of this method, he makes ufe of his pre- 
tended theorem at full length, I fuppofe, to fhew every ftep of his 
operations to the reader; there is at leaft no other occafion for it, 
fince the conclufion drawn from it, would have ferved full as well, 
and with much lefs labour. The author now proceeds to find the 
greateft and leaft ordinates of curves, with as much trouble and unin- 
telligible arguments as in finding tangents ; but in thé application to 
examples, he partly makes ufe of his theorem in full length, and partly 
of the conclufion only, or, properly {peaking, of the rules of fluxions, 
which differ only in the name; for, as I before faid, Mr. Landen’s 
method is no other than Sir Ifaac Newton’s method of differences ; 
and it is well known, that if the differences are diminifhed fo as to 
vanifh, their vanifhing ratio becomes that of fluxions ; which is pre- 
cifely the cafe with the above given theorem ; for when v and x bes 
come equal, their difference xv. vanifhes. The author’s procefs to 
find the radius of curvatures is even difficult to read, with that atten- 
tion required to underftand his meaning: I-therefore pafs it over, 
with only obferving, that he gives but one example, and the eafieft 
that can be found: any other would, probably, have difgufted the 
feader, and prevented him from going any farther. 


But his method, of finding general expreffions, for areas and lengths 
of curvelines, is fuch as would tire the moft patient reader. Here he 
has recourfe again to new figns, and new terms, never heard of before 5 
fuch as prime members, fun@ions, &c. and to abridge his labour, cites 
Archimedes’s axiom, as he calls it, which ne body will grant him, 
fince it is a propofition that requires a very ftri€t demonftration ; 4 
upon which the truth of his whole procefs depends. This would, in- 
deed, be fappoling what is the moft difficult to prove. However, the 
author prudently avoids examples, excepting one, and that the moft 
fimple, by which he faves himfelf from perplexed calculations, and 
the reader from the trouble of learning what, by a very few and eafy 
principles, may be deduced from fluxions, 


The author finifhes his difcourfe, with giving the methods of com- 
puting the laws of motian, and centripetal forces ; but as his procee@= 
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is héré aré not fefs hort, nor his demonftrations, if they may be 
al (05. mpfe clear, it would only be tiring your readers to trouble 
them farther on the fubjeét. ' 

Yours, &c. 


June 35 1759: A. B, 
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PoLITICAL. 


Art. A Lettir From thé Diuchefs of M=-r—gh, in the Shades, 
; to the Great Man. 8vo. 1s, 64, Hooper. 


HE limits of a catalogue article will not allow us to expofe the 
malice, falfhood, contradi@tion, and abfurdity of this very tri- 
fing, frothy; and fcprrilous pamphiet. ‘The whole is a virulent libel 
againft the prefent M——r, conceived without truth or juftice, and 
} expreffed without wit or hamour. This very malevolent and abufive 
fribbler, being compelled to acknowledge that the M r has fome 
| Virtues would infinuate, that he, like others before him, may 
) wear a matk Of difintereftednefs, fo nearly refémbling life, as to be 
| mitaken for what it imitates. Great indeed maft that charaéter be, of 
whom the worft his enemies can fay, is, that-it is pofffb/e he may be a 
hypocrite. If, however, he continues to wear the fame mafk to the 
tnd of his life, his country will fhare with him in the profits of his 
) hypocrify. This wretched calumniator denies that the M——r had 
) ay merit in the reduction of Cape Breton, or any other advantages 
= gained during his adminiftration: he attributes all thofe fucceffes to 
} the good fenfe of the people; who, he fays, declared for thofe méafures 
) With aloud and united voice. Yet at the fame time he inveighs 
sont our connection with Pruffia, and .our continental operations 5, 

9 which wrong fteps, as he calls them, he places folely to the M r’s 
account; though it is notorious that they were equally dictated by the » 

} &nfe and voice of the people. 

















After all, however, admitting that the M——rt adopted the plan, 
which enfur€@ his fuccefs, from the people; it is, neverthelefs, no 
{mall comnfefidation in a ftatefman, that he will liften to the public 
voice. This attention to popular opinion proves, at leaft, that the 
M——r is not fo headftrong, impetuous, vain, and prefumptuons, as 
this defamer, in many parts of his libel, would reprefent him. It 
woald have been well, both for their country and themfelves, if his 
predeceffors in office had deigned to liften to the people’s voice, 
} Such candefcenfion might have prevented their own downfall, and 

have preferved the nation from that damage and difgrace it fuftained, 
Rey. June 1759 Oo till 
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till the virtue and ability of the prefent M——r refcued it from ruin 


and difhonour. 
R—~a 


Art. 2. Pifo. 4 Dialogue on the Difcipline and Government of 
the Navy, Sc. 8vo. 3s. Wilfon. 


This piece is a fequel to two other dialogues on the navy, &c. pub- 
lifhed fome yggypago: the firft entitled Galba; the fecond Camillus, 
‘The writer f at leaft to have the merit of meaning well; but he 
deals too much in fpeculation, we are afraid, to be fo ufeful as, we 
dare fay, he wifhes to be. The whole is calculated to promote prin- 
ciples of piety and obedience in feamen. ‘ By the firft article of war, 
fays the author, the public worfhip of Almighty God, prayers and 
preachings, and a proper obfervation of the fabbath are enjoined, 
The fecond, under fevere penalties, prohibits all fach immoral and {can- 
dalous actions, as tend to the derogation of God’shonour, and to the cor- 
ruption of good manners.’ Had thefe two articles and orders, fays he, 
which at leait carry the fame high parliamentary fandtion as the fol- 
lowing, been with equal aridinel executed and obeyed, they long ago 
would have eitabiilhed that neceflary decorum, without which no good 
form of government can take place or fubfift.—* Chaplains, he adds, 
by the firf article cited above, are commanded, in their refpeétive 
fhips, diligently to perform their office of praying and preaching.’ A 
duty which, if we are rightly informed, they, as far as they can, in- 
duftrioufly decline. ‘The writer, in the next place, adopts a hint, 
which recommends the uniting the office of chaplain and fchoolmafter 
in one perfon, as fufficient for the bufinefs. He then propofes a mild 
fyftem of naval difcipline, and obferves, that ‘ An obedience, yielded 
on rational motives, and enforced by penalties fuited to the condition 
of freemen, and kilfully proportioned to the different degrees of mif- 
behaviour, would bid fair to be well and regularly performed.’ 


All this is very plaufible on paper; but the plan feems to be too 
general to be carried into practice. We have often heard it urged, 
that common failors muft ne effarily be governed with rigour and fe- 
verity ; but we are afraid, indeed, that commanders, in this inftance, 
plead a neceflity which is of their own creating, by debafing the minds 
of their men thro’ their own harfh and tyrannical conduét. We are 
ftrongly inclined to think with our author, that men in general are 
beft governed by principles of lenity; and will venture to fay, that 
even in the loweft minds, with fome exceptions, there is naturally a 
fenfe of fhame, and notion of honour, too ofien extinguifhed by ig- 
nominious punithments and opprobrious treatment, exceeding the 


mueafure of offence. R—d 
MiscCELLANEOUS., 


Art. 3. The compleat Farmer ; or whole Art of Hufbandry.—By 
_ Robert Brown of Hill. Farm, in Scmerfetfire. t2mo. 1% 
. Coote. 


Some old trahh, as we fuppofe, reprinted. 
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Art. 4. An Appendix to Euclid’s Elements, in feven books} con- 
taining forty-two copper-plates, in which the doétrine of Solidts' 
delivered in the 11th, 12th, and 15th books of Euclid, is illuf- 
trated, and rendered eafy, by new-invented {chemes, cut out of 
pafte-beard. By John Lodge Cowley. 4to. 11. rs. in 
boards. Watkins, Ayfoush, Ec, 


Thofe who teach the Eleménts of Euclid, are convinced, that the 
greateft difficulties they meet with confift in making their fcholars 
rightly comprehend the feveral feétions of folids, by means of lines 
drawn upon a plane; and find that few among them are able to form 
a clear conception of them. Hence the matters are often obliged to 
have recourfe to folids cut out in wood, or made of pafteboard. But 
when they are made in wood, there itill remains the difficulty of cut- 
ting them into the feveral necefflary parts ; and that cannot be done but 
by very nice and intelligent workmen, which are not always to be met 
with ; and even then, it is expenfive. ‘To form them of pafteboard, 
alfo, requires a dexterity of which few matters are poffeffed. 


To obviate this obftru€tion to the progrefs of learners, the Author 
has endeavoured to reprefent the feveral folids, by means of fchemes 
traced on pafteboard, in fuch a manner that the parts of them being 
raifed upon their bafes, form the whole folid, or, as required, its {e- 
veral neceflary parts, in the moft plain and diftin&t manner. ‘This con- 
trivance is chiefly of his own invention ; for though there have been 
fome attempts of that kisd made by others, on a few regular figures, ° 
yet none has fucceeded fo well as to make a general application of he 
method. It requires, indeed, a peculiar fancy and {kill, which this 
Author has firft manifelied *. . 


This work has likewife another advantage, befides that of facili- 
tating the ftudy of Euclid’s Elements; which is, to fhew the work- 
men how thefe folids are to be made ; and in what manner they may 
be divided, in order to make models of them in wood: for few ar- 
tifts are capable of conceiving them by lines drawn on paper. To 
render the purchafe of this work the more eafy, the feveral books may 
be had feparately ; fo that thofe who do not chufe to be at the expence 
of the whole, may, at an eafy rate, have the parts moft wanted 
by them. 


‘ . 
* Sce our account of a former work of this Author, Vol. XVI. p, 245. 


Art. 5. Specimen of a Mifcellany for the Beau-monde. Contain- 
ing, I. An account of a famous combat between Refolu and He- 
ros 3 wherein the principles of a modern man of honour, and the 
praktice of duelling, are difplayéd in ftriking and amiable colours. 
fl. An interefting propofal to the ladies relating to pafteboards. 
Hl. Profound /peculations relating to the diverfion of Horfe- 
racing, addreffed to the whole tribe, honcurable and difbonourable, 
of jockiesy.foarpers, gamefters, betters, gamblers, gapers, yaw- 
ners, pick- pigkets, Gc. at Newmarket affembled, 8vo. 6d. 
Kinnerily, *° ) 
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Written ia ridiculous a ftrain, that we conceive the title would 
more properly read, Specimen of a Mifcellany for Bepiam. 


Art. 6. 4 compendious Hiftory of the Popes, from the foundation 
of the See of Rome to the prejent time. Tranflated and improved 
from the German original of C. W.F. Walch, D.D. Profeffor 
of Divinity and Philofophy at Gottingen. 8vo. §s. Rivington 
and Fletcher, &c. 


This abridgment of the Papal Hiftory hath entirely the appearance 
of heigg accurately and impartially made: In a word, we fhould really 
prefer it to the more voluminous compilations on the fame fubjett, 
with which the public hath been fo plentifally fupplied. 


Art. 7. Differtations upon the ee of Angels, Daemons, 
and Ghofts, and concerning the Vampires of Hungary, Bohemia, 
Moravia, and Silefia. By the Reverend Father Dam Auguftin 
Calmet, a Benedictine Monk, and Abbot of Senones, in Lorrain. 
Tranflated from the French, 8vo. 5s. Cooper. 


Father Calmet admits the reality of apparitions, on the authority 
of the Scriptures; but (though a Papift) he difcredits many of 
the miraculous ftories concerning them, trumped up by the church 
of Rome. Somethings of this kind, however, he feems to believe ; 
fo that, on the whole, we are ata lofs to fay, whether his book is moft 
likely to do good or harm among the ignorant and fuperftitious ; for 
whofe inftruction, however, he plainly intended it. 


Art. 8. 4 Sketch of the Charaéter of her Royal Highnefs the 
Princefs Royal of England, Princefs of Orange and of Naffan, 
&c. &c. Dowager of William WV. and Governante of the Seven 
United Provinces, c. Tranflated from the original French 
publifoed at the Hague. ato. 6d.’Coote. 


From this laboured panegyric we gather, that the late Princefs Dowa- 
ger of Orange was, ‘ the glory of the ftate, the fupport of the church, 
the delight of fociety, the ornament of her age, the honour of her 
fex, the happinefs of her family, and wiil be the perpetual fubject of 
our praife, and our regret.’ This decent way of embalming in print 
has greatly the advantage over the gums and tape of the Egyptians. 


Art.9. 4 Letter to Orator S——n, in Spring-Gardens, from Ora- 
tor Henley, in the Shades. 8vo. 1s. Cooper. 


Ridicules Mr. Sherridan, on account of his orktorial exhibitions. 





Art. 10. The News-Reader’s Pocket-Book; or, a Military Dice 
tionary. Explaining the moft difficult terms made ufe of in fore 
tification, gunnery, and the whole compafs of the military art. 
And a Naval Di&ionary, explaining the terms ufed in naviga- 
tion, Jbip-building, Fc. To which is added, a concife political 

: '  biftory 
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biftory of Exrope. With the genealogies and families of the feve- 
val Emperors, Kings, and Princes, now reigning ; ard fome ac- 
count of the religions they profe/s. 12m0. 2s. Newbery. 


Requires no explanation. - 


Art.11. The Life of Belifarius. Tranflated from the French. 
With explanatory notes, Fc. 8Vo. 1s. Hinton. 


The Author obviates the common notion, that Belifarius was ever 
reduced to beggary. The ftory of this great General is entertaining 
enough ; but the prefent Tranflator’s Englith is very poor. 


Art.12. Court-Intrigues ;: or, the Secret Hiflory of Ardelifa: a 
ory founded on facts, and illuftrated with anecdotes of per- 
Jons in real life. 12mo. 3s. Cabe. 


By court-intrigues, the Author does not mean political, but amorous 
tranfaétions. _We know not whether he has givenius ‘44; or not; but 
if his anecdctes are true, they have little merit on thu i icore; for he 
might as well have told us lies altogether: his narrative being fo dif- 
guiled with a confwfon of Grecian, Perfian, Latin, and other feigned 
names, that, to find out the real perfons, furpafies our ability, and, 
indeed, our curiofity likewife.—The whole confiiting only of a bald 
regital of lewd itories, fuch as we meet with in almoft every modern 
novel of the lower clafs. 


Art. 13. An Account of the Conftitution and prefent State of Great 
Britain, together with a view of its trades policy, and intere/t 
roecting other nations; and of the principal curiofities of Great 

tritain and Ireland. Adorned with cuts. 12m0. 23. 
Newbery. 


Intended for the information and entertainment of young readers ; 
to which end this little compilation is very properly adapted. The 
greateft part of the book is colleéted from the common materials ; but 
the hiftorical account of the policy and trade of Great Britain feems to 
be new, and is very well written: being evidently the produce of no 
ordinary pen. 


Art. 14. 4 compendious Hiftory of England, from the invafion by 
the Romans, to the prefent time; adorned with a Map of Great 
Britain and Ireland, coloured; and embellifbed with thirty-one 
cuts of all the Kings and Queens who have reigned fince the Con- 
‘queft. Drawn chiefly from their ftatues at the Royal Exchange, 
2mo. 2s. Newbery. 


We are glad to fee fo many compendiums of this kind take place 
of the old romances, which formerly were the favourite literary en- 
tertainment of our youth. Don Bellianis, and the Seven Champions, 
are now generally made to give way to the hiltery of our own coun- 
try, and the circle of the itiences: for which improvemen sin the 
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ftudies of the rifing generation, the public is chiefly indebted to our 


jnduftrious and public-fpirited friend, at the Bible and Sun in St. Paul’s 
Church-yard. | 


Art. 15. 4 Reply to Dr. Golding’s and Dr. Lowth’s Anfwers t 
the anonymous Letter. By aWykebamift. 8vo. 1s. Baldwin, 


This is one of thofe endlefs difputes, which private intereft and 
perfonal pique, will never let drop. With the general fubje& of this 
conteft, we prefume, our Readers are already acquainted, from what 
has been faid of this affair in former articles. It is, indeed, no farther 
interefting to the public, than as the abilities of the difputants on éach 
fide render it of confequence. It muft be confefied, that they are 
really mafters of the art of controvetfy: and we do not rémember 
ever to have feen bitter invettives dealt on both fides with more ele- 
gance and politenefs of ftile. With refpect to the merits of this tedi- 
ous debate, it would not, perhaps, be fafe for us to determine, with- 
out reference to the authorities quoted on both fides. This, was it 
not an impracticable one, would be an ungrateful office. All that we 
can fay is, that the arguments on each fide feem to be penned fortiter 
in re; and as to the moo, the parties, as we have hinted above, at 
leaft abufe one another like gentlemen. We will therefore follow the 
Spectator’s prudent decifion, Much may be faid on both fides. 


Non noftrum eff tantas componere lites. Rr a 
Ree neeiaeel 


Art. 16. 4 Letter from M. de Veltaire, to the Author of the Ore 
phan of China. 8vo. 1s. Pottinger. 


Some envious or malicious Grubean of eur country (and not M. de 
Voltaire, whofe name he has the modefty fo affume *) has here grofly 
abufed. Mr. Murphy,. in an ill-natured criticifm on his tragedy, en- 
titled, The Orphan of China, fee p. 575. Such illiberal publications 
deferve no farther mention, as they are a difgrace to literature, as well 
as to thofe who write them. 


* A Letter from Mr. Murphy to M. Voltaire, printed at the end of the Orphan 
of China, afforded the pamphleteer an occafion to make ufe of M. Voltaire’s name. 


Art. 17. Spenjfer’s Faerie Queen. A new edition, with a gloffary 
and notes explanatory and critical. By “fohn Upton, Prebendary 
of Rochefter, and Reétor of Great Roffington, in Gloucefler> 
fire. gto. 11. 15. in fheets. Tonfon. 


The Admirers of Spenfer, in the number of whom we include all 
who have a true tafte for poetry, will be well pleafed to hear, that rewo T 
‘good editions of the Britifh Virgil have lately appeared. For the firft 
we are indebted to the learned Mr. Upton; who has here, as in his 
former publications, -fhewn himfelf a very judicious critic and anno- 
tator. The text in this edition is handfomely printed, and in the notes, 
which are detached from the poem, the editor endeavours (as himfelf 
exprefits it) § to illuftrate the Fairy Queen, both in the general plan, 


t Vid, the enfuing article. 
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confidered as an epic and moral poem ;_and likewife in the concealed 
hiftories of the times and perfons of the Poet’s age.” Mr. Upton in- 
tends a third volume, for the other writings of Spenfer; which will 
contain his paftorals, fonnets, &c. together with his view of the ftate 
of [reland, and a tranflation of a Socratic dialogue, entitled Axiochus, 
or, Of Death: which, we are told, is not taken notice of by any Edi- 
tor of any part of his works. To this edition of the Fairy Queen jis 
prefixed a preface, by the Editor, giving fome account both of the 
Author and his writings. He has alfo added a copious gloffary, 
explaining the difficult words and phrafes that occur in this excellent 
allegorical poem. , 


Art. 18. The Fairie Queen of Spenfer. A new edition, with notes 
critical and explanatory. By Ralph Church, M. A. late Student 
of Chrift Church, Oxon. 8vo. 4 vols. 11. 4s. in fheets. Faden, 


The pains that have lately been taken to do juftice to this excellent 
old Bard, by improved editions of his works, in order to make them 
better underftood, and to place their beauties in a, more confpicuous 
light, will, it is nope revive a tafte for Spenfer, and occafion his 
being more univerfally read; which is all that is wanting to his being 
more univerfally admired. 


Mr. Church’s edition differs fomewhat from that given us by Mr. 
Upton. The latter is more of a commentator, and makes a greater 
diiplay of his poetical reading and judgment. Mr. Church feems to 
have rather confined himfelf to, and chiefly valued himfelf upon, a 
corre? edition of his Author. He appears, indeed, to have beftowed 
great labour in collating and examining all the former impreflions, in 
order to fettle the genuine reading of the text, and alfo the punctu- 
ation, the errors of which he has retified,;in almott numberlefs in- 
ftances. This laft circumiftance is an article of much more confequence 
than is generally imagined by fuperficial Readers: fince it but too 
commonly happens, that by mif pointing, an Author is made to utter 
fuch fenfe, or {uch nonfenfe, as in reality never did, or pofiibly could, 
flow from his pen. 


In his preface, Mr. Church has given fome account of the former 
editions of Spenfer, and fhewn their defects, in order (for his own 
jutification) to convince the public, that a good one was wanted :— 
candidly obferving, at the fame time, that after all, a faultlefs edition 
of fo long a poem, is not reafonably to be expected. * The df? we 
can hope to fee, will have its failings ;? and we ought, continues he, 
* to judge of the editions of books, as we judge of men: none are 
abfolutely perféét, and the beft are good only by comparifon, And 
that man, and that edition will always be efteemed the beft, which is 
moft ufeful, and has feweft faults.’ 


The life of Spenfer, prefixed to Mr. Church’s edition, was given 
him by a. friend. The glofiary feems very correct; and as to the 
notes, which are inferted throughout at the bottom of the page, they 
are chiefly reftri€ted to the bare explanation of the Author's fenfe, 
and may be very ufeful to the mere Englith Reader; yet at the fame 
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ne, we mutt obferve, that the performance of this judicious Editer is 
not unworthy, to ule his own.modeft expreffion, of the indulgence of 
the Learned. = — 


Art. 19. 4a impartial Effimate of the Rev. Mr. Upton’s No 
on te Bain Queen. Bea. éd. Baldwin. on 


Charges Mr. Upton with having borrowed ‘ many curious difco- 
veries, and interefting remarks,’ , ene Mr. Warton’s Obfervations. 
on Spenfer+, without acknowlegement. The Eftimator attacks the 
Editor of the Fairy Queen with fneer and farcafm ; and alfo takes oc- 
cafion, en pafjant, to laugh at a certain paffionate admirer of Ariofto, 
who lately favoured the public with a tranflation of his Orlando, 


fF See Review, Vol. XI, p, 132. 


Art.20. 4 new Method of propagating Fruit-trees, and Flower- 
ing Shrubs ; whereby tne common kinds may. be raifed more expes 
ditioufly, and feveral curious Exotics increafed, which will not 
take root from cuttings or layers. Confirmed by repeated and 
Jfuccefsful experience. By Thomas Barnes, Gardener to William 
T homfon, Efq; at El/fham, in Lincolnfhire. 8vo. 1s.6d. Baldwin, 


The purport of this curious pamphlet, is thus explained by the 
Author, in his introductory chapter : 3 


‘ The difficulty of propagating fome fhrubs in the common way, and 
the {mall increale that can be made from others, by all the ufual me- 
thods, brought it into my thoughts to try whether fome expeditious 
manner could not be invented of raifing a large number. 


‘ Every Nurferyman will be glad to know this ; for if he can, when 
he has got a new fhrub, raife twenty or thirty, inftead of three or four, 
it will be a great increafe for his profit: and in the fame way, 4 
gentleman, when fuch a thing falls into his hands, will be better 
pleafed to fupply all his friends at once, than a few at a time, and not 
oblize all under the compafs of many years. I thought the thing might 
be done, and that made me refolve not to be difheartened at one or 
two trials: and my honoured mafter has encouraged me, by giving 
me opportunities to make the experiments, and looking ‘upon their 
progrefs himfeif. 


‘ It is about.a year fince I began the experiments ; and between that 
time and this, I have tried them various ways upon four and-twenty 
kinds of trees and fhrubs of the fruit and flowering kinds; not truft- 
ing to one or two famples of each, but ufing feveral dozen of every 
kind, and trying them in all the different conditions of culture, accord- 
ing to their nature, from the ftove to the open air. By thefe means 
the experiments amounted to many hundreds; and as I kept a con- 
ftaut journal of them all, which I have here faithfully tranfmitted to 
the public, every one will fee how far each method fucceeded, - an 
which deierves the preferen.e. r 
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* The propagation of trees by layers and cuttings, fhews, that if a 
piece of Pay ind be planted in the ground in feck manner that it 
takes root below, the upper part will foon furnifh all the reft, and be- 
come a perfect tree. If 004 can be thus obtained, the reft follows in 
the courfe of nature. But this is not wniverfal; for fome trees will not 
take root in either of thefe ways: and if they would, ftill the num- 
her is but {mall that can be obtained by them, becaufe it is but a cer- 
tain past of the branches a tree can. fpare for that purpofe. 


« On examining the cuttings which have failed, T have always fotnd 
that the mif-chance happened by the rotting of that part of the cut- 
ting which was expected to fend forth the robots; for the danger is 
when it has been frefh cut, and has no bark to cover it. I thought 
it natural, that if a method were ufed to keep that part from decay, 
all thofe cuttings would grow, which we ufually fee fail; and com- 
municating my thoughts to a gentleman ef knowlege, he not only 
confirmed my opinion by his own, but gave mea receipt for prefery- 
ing the ends of cuttings from rotting : and defired me to try it afters 
wards upon fmalier pieces than fuch as are commonly ufed ; and upon 
fingle buds, 


* Every leaf upon the branch of a tree or fhrub, has ufually a young 
bud in its bofom ; and it is certain each of thefe buds has in it the ru- 
diment of a tree of the fame kind’: therefore it appeared reafonable ta 
think, that every branch might afford as many new plants as there 
were leaves upon it, provided it were cut into fo many pieces, and 
and this fame dreffing could prevent the raw ends of each piece from 
decaying. The advantage of fach a practice appeared very plainly, 
for it muft give many plants for one; and the thing feemed fo agree- 
able to reafon, that | refolved to try it. 


‘ Many. mixtures of refinous fubftances have been propofed on this 
head, under the names of cements, and vegetable mummies, by Agri- 
cola and others; but the very beit, upon careful and repeated expe- 
rience, I have found to be this: 


* Melt together, in a large earthen pipkin, two pound anda half 
of common pitch, and half a pound of furpentine. When they are 
melted, put in three quarters of an ounce of powder of aloes; ftir them 
altogether, and then fet the matter on fire; when it has flamed a mo- 
ment, cover it up clofe, and it will go out: then melt it well, and fire 
it again in the fame manner. This muft be done three times: it muft 
be in the open air, for it would fire a houfe; and there muft be a 
cover for the pipkin ready. After it has burnt the laf time, melt it 
again, and put in three ounces of yellow wax fhred very thin, and fix 
drams of maftich in powder. Let it all melt together till it is per- 
fetly well mixed; then ftrain it through a coarfe cloth ina pan, and 
fet it by to cool. 


« When this is to be ufed, a piece of it muft be broke off, and fet 
over a very gentle fire in a {mall pipkin: it muft ftand till it is jut 
foft enough to fpread upon the part of the cutting where it is wanted, 
‘ but it muft not be very hot. It is the quality of this drefling to keep 
out wet entirely. ‘The part which is covered with it, will never 7 
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while theres any principle of life in the reft; and this being fecured, 
nature will do the bufinefs of the growing. This I have found true 
in practice ; and by repeated trials, in more kinds than one, I have 
found that I could raife from any piece of a branch, as many good 
plants as there were leaves upon it.’ 


For the experiments made by Mr. Barnes, which are illuftrated by 
feveral Soppenaney: we refer to the pamphlet itfelf; recommend- 
ing, at the fame time, to the curious, as well worthy their attention, 
nofwithftanding we are perfuaded, that it is not the work of a pro- 
fefled gardener: by the writer's manaer, it fhould be the produétion 
of the indefatigable Dr. H——. 


POETICAL. 


Art. 21. The Death of Adonis, a paftoral Elegy. Fromthe Greek 
of Bion. By the Reverend J. Langhorne. 4to. 6d. Griffiths, 


This Tranflator, after premifing in a fhort advertifement, that 
Theocritus, Mofchus, and Bion, have never been attempted in Eng- 
lith with fuccefs, from the great difficulty of exprefling, with 
equal fimplicity, the moft affeéting poetical images; and of doing 
juftice in a verfion to the pleafing plainnefs of the Doric dialeé&t, begs 


_ the fchools would refpite their cenfures on the freedom of his prefent 


tranflation, till the public is favoured with a more literal one. Ona 
candid confideration of the whole, indeed, his verfion is no difagreea- 
ble refemblance of this celebrated elegy of Bion’s, which, extendin 

to ninety-eight lines in the Greek, is rendered into one hundred an 

twenty Englifh. His verfification is generally fmooth, and his. 
expreffion natural and eafy, as the fubject requires He frequently 
tranfpofes the order of the original verfes in his tranflation, for the, 
fake of a ftrifter conneétion perhaps, one profefied inftance of 
which he has fpecified, p.7. His remark, that the fcholiafts have 


miftaken the ifland Cythera for Venus herfelf, in the following lines, 
feems juft, 





a de Kebnen | 
Tlavrag ave xvapows x) aver wlorw orxleav aesoes. 
But when he fuppofes her called Kv$ngssa from that Ifland, (fee note, 
p- 8.) he errs in placiig an Eta for an Epfilon in the fecond fyllable, 
the latter being always ufed there throughout this elegy, and being 
fhort, as Virgil, too, always makes it in this appellative of Venus, 
Parce metu Gytherea, Sc. 


while he conftantly lengthens the fecond fyllable in the ifland 
Cythera, 


As Mr. Langhorne feems to think his tranflation pretty clofe, we 
were the more jurprized to obferve nothing in the Englifh, correfpond- 
ing tothe following very ardent and pathetic lines of the original: 

Axgis amo Puyns #6 enor couce x'ess eno nrrace | 
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PoETICAL syr 
Mr. Pope has not omitted this image in his charming epiftle of 


Eloifa to Abelard : 
Suck my laft breath, and catch my flying foul. 


This we have alfo feen thus retained in a Latin tranflation of a few 
of his feleét pieces: 
Spiritus extremus noftri tua labra per intus 
Infiliat, capia/que animam ter amate volantem ! 


We could not well fuppote our Tranflator judged this too warm an 
image, in the fituation of Adonis, for his transfufion, when he has 
put the following lines into the mouth of Venus on this.occafion, p.10. 

Far other fport might thofe fair limbs effay 

Than the rude combat, or the favage fray ; 
which befides are very nearly a prefent of our Tranflator’s to his origi- 
nal; though they are much more in the fpirit of Ovid than Bion, the 
former giving occafion, in one of his epiftles, to his tranflator to fay 
almoft the fame thing ; . 

Let dufty warriors in the field delight, 

Thefe limbs were fafhion’d for another fight : 


while Bion only fays, pretty literally—Being fo very handfome, how 


; 


could you encounter wild beatts ! 
Karos ewv trooceror sumas Ingos warass 5 


In the laft diftich of this tranflation, which concludes thus, 


Spare, Venus, {pare that too Juxurious tear 
For the long forrows of the mournful year, 


we imagine /uxuriant would correfpond better to the intention of Bion, 
which was to reprefent the tears of Venus as fuperabundant and ex- 
ceflive, confidering fhe was to mourn him fora year, orat leaft anni- 
verfarily. - : 


Ais ce mw uAb NAC TAs WAALS E16 ETOS @AAO daxguras. 


A luxurious tear, if the expreflion may be allowed, feems to have 
a different fenfe, and may even fignify a tear of joy—But having re- 
marked thefe efcapes, not without a view to the author’s confideration 
of them, in cafe his tranflation fhould hereafter appear in any mifcel- 
lany, we think we may be juftify’d in commending it upon the 
whole; and in fuppofing that, as a pretty bagatelle, it may 
deferve a place among the zuge canore, referring our readers, at the 
fame time, to the following {pecimen of it, for their own opinion, or 
entertainment. | , 


Adonis dead, the mufe of woe fhall mourn, 

Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 
Stretch'd on this mountain thy torn lover lies. 
Weep, queen of beauty! for he bleeds — he dies. 
Ah! yet behold life’s laft drops faintly flow, 
In ftreams of purple o’er thofe limbs of fnow ! 
From the pale cheeks the perifh’d rofes fly ; 
And death dims flow the ghaftly-gazing eye. sa 
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Kifs, kifs-thafe fading lips, ’ere chill’d in death’; 
With foothing fondnefs ftay the fleeting breath. 
*Tis vain—ah! give the foothing fondnefs o’er! 
Adonis feels the warm falute no more. 

Adonis dead, the mufe of woe fhall mourn, 

Adonis dead, the weeping loves return. 
His faithful dogs bewad theix. matter flain, 
And mourning Dryads pour the plaintive fisain. 
Not the fair youth alone the wound oppreft, - 
The queen of beauty bears it in her breaft. 
Her feet unfandal’d, floating wild her hair, 
Her woeful, and her Boom bare, 
Diftreft, fhe wanders the wild waftes forlorn, 
Her facred limbs by plowing brambles torn. 
Loud, as the grieves, furrounding recks complain, 
And Echo thro’ the long vales calls her abfent fwain. 
Adonis hears not; life’s laft drops fall flow, 
In ftreams of purple, down his limbs of fnow. 

The weepiny Cupids round’ their queen deplore, 

And mourn her beauty, and her love no more. x4 


Art. 22. The Satires of Ludovico Ariofte. 8yo. 38. Millar, 


Five of thefe fatires are tranflated by a reverend Gentleman, whofe 
name is fignified, er rather very neayly revealed, by the Editor, the 
Rev. Mr. ‘Temple Henry Croker, in this contraétion, H—rt—n: the 
tranflation of the fecond and laft being acknowledged by the Editor 
himfelf. A fummary account of the tie of Ariofto is prefixed’ by the 
fame gentleman, many of the incidents related in it being taken 
from the fatires themfelves, which contain above two thoufand 
lines. The celebrated author is reprefented in it by his admiring 
biographer, not only as a poet fuperior to all the moderns, which 
will perhaps be contefted by many; but as a man of great abilities, 
virtue, and probity, and indeed of a moft amiable difpofition, many 
traces of which are vifible throughout thefe tranflations. One re- 
markable incident in his life is, that Pope Leo X. fhould publifh 4 
bull in favour of his Orland> Furife, excommunicating all who fhould 
difapprove it, or defraud-him of his profits; and yet never promote 
er reward the author, to whom he had alfo confiderable political obli- 
gations; though, perhaps, the pontiff might confider his bull as no 
mean benefaétion. This will naturally remind our readers of a like 
negle& of the author of Hudibras by one of our monarchs, who was 
faid to carry that poem conftantly about him: a poem which gave fo 
many proofs of the author’s attachment to the capfe of the royalitts, 
and contained fo much wit and ridicule on their enemies. A fecond 
incident is that of Ariofto’s flzaying infenfibly, in a fit of meditation 
or abfence, among a gang of Banditti, who, on difcovering him to be 
Ariofto, treated him with the utmoft refpeét; entertained him with 
finging feveral parts of his own Poem to him ; and reconducted him 
fafely to his fortrefs of Garfagmana, of which he was then governor. 
This will equally remind us of fome extraordinary and miraculous 


protections, which not only Hovace and other antient pocts, but — 
ome 
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fome modern ones have affumed, as a compliment pe to their 
poetry, and the fuppofed divinities infpiring it : as Ged ty 
Eft deus in nobis, agitante calefcimus illo. 


With regard to thefe fatires of Ariofto, though they chiefly arofe 
from his diffatisfaétions with the great, murmuring when unprefer’d, 
complaining for want of leifure and liberty when employed, an 
hence neceffarily abound with egotifms ; they evitice him neverthelefS 
to bea man of fenfe, of honour, and of fentiment. - While they 
fhew an excellent difeernment of human nature, they have nothing 
of that turgid imagination and extravagance, foconfpicuous throughout 
his Orlando; and which, in fpight of its numerous admirers, the ju- 
dicious Horace muft have frequently branded with his incredu/us odi, 
as he commends one of his intimates for laughing at all fuch marvels 
as Ariofto revelsin: = 


Somnia, terrores magicos, miracula, fagas, 
NoGurnos lemures, portentaque theffala rides. 


In his firft fatire, after enumerating the inceflant.and groveling fer- 
vilities, which an unreafonable, and even retentive patron may expect, 
he fays, the nobleft ufe of life is to read and refle&; adding, more fen- 
fibly, perhaps, than practicably, 


Thefe teach in home-fpun clothes, with tafte refin’d, 
To dine on humble food, but feaft the mind ; 
To dare be poor and free, with juft difdain, 
To fcorn the wretch that drags a willing chain ; 
In proper bounds my wifhes to confine, 
Though difappointed, never to repine, 

With filence and contempt, unmov’d to fee 
The flatt’rer or buffoon prefer’d to me ; 

To eat at common hours, nor fafting wait, 
That other folks may fee me dine ia ftate ; 
For pride, convenience never to forego, 

Or facrifice a fubftance to a fhow. 


The following verfes, in the fame fatire, evince that love of natu- 
ral freedom, and that ingenuity of fpirit, which generally accompa- 
ny true genius. . 

For this to Heav’n I lift my grateful hands, 
That in my father’s houfe, aud father’s lands, 
Without dependence or conftraint | live, 

My honeft neighbours chearfl can receive ; 
Far from a court can pafs my life in peace, 
Ufe no low arts my fubftance to encreafe. 
Unpity’d and unenvy’d take my lot, 

Nor bluth for what t want, or what I got. 


His fecond fatire is juftly fevere on the corruptions of the court of 
Rome, and the fhocking vices of the Italian priefts. Mr. Croker ob- 
ferves very appofitely here in a note, p. 48.—‘ That as more than 
one part of the Orlando Furiofo is fevere on the Popes, it is oe 
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cal to fee Leo X. excommunicating thofe who do not approve of tha? 
very poetry, which condemns the papal tyranny.” * ‘ _ 


His fixth fatire, addreffed to Hannibal Maleguccio, on the choice 
of a wife, is very fevere on the fex; though fhort of the rancour of 
Juvenal’s on the fame fubje&, and entirely free from his grofinefs and 
obfcenity ; for which Ariofto had too much delicacy and elegance. 
Thefe induce him, with his utmoft inveétives, to allow all proper in- 
dulgence to the fair. As the ufe of paint aneng the ladies here feems 

e 


rather more extenfive than formerly, we give a few lines on that topic 
from this fatire. 


The beauty-wath excepted, grant your wife 
All ornaments that fuit her rank in life : 
No paint on any terms would I permit, 
And here our humours do, or ought to hit. 

If Erculano had the wit and grace, 
To know what meets his kifs on Lydia’s face, 
The loathfome thought would all defire remove, 
And ferve the quickeft cure for ill-plac’d love. 


Lotions, pomatums, ointments, fublimate, 
Choice myft’ries of a lady’s cabinet, 
Punifh with fwift decays th’ uncleanly guile, 
And, us’d to mend completions, quickly fpoil. 


Hence furrows feam the cheeks, and pimples glow, 
‘Time never fails the fecret fraud to fhow ; 
Hence pois’nous fteams exhales the fetid breath, 
And tainted drop the black uneven teeth. 


The laft fatire, addrefled to cardinal Bembo, in which he defires 
his recommendation of a tutor for his fon, atteft that familiarity and 
efteem in which Ariofto liv’d with the great, with the capable and ac- 
complifhed fpirits of his time: and the laét diftich of it proves that 
ardent defire for his fon’s fuccefs with the mufes, to whom the father 
certainly was a moft zealous and genuine devotee : 


That, tho’ the father fail’d for want of time, 
He to Parnaflus topmoft height may climb. 


Upon the whole, thefe fatires of Ariofto are not without fome re- 
femblance to thofe of Horace, particularly in the many fhort tales or 
fables, fo aptly introduced, and fo pithily related. We think, how- 
ever, notwithftanding their frequent merit, they are obvioufly inferior 
to Horace’s, and leks interefting, as more particular and perfonal. 
With regard to this tranflation of them,. though we have not affumed 
to compare it critically with the Italian, we can affirm, that it gene- 
rally reads, as the phrafe is, very pleafingly ; for we fhould not count 
it the leaft compliment to this work to fay, that it greatly excells, as 
far as they can be compared, the laft tranflation of the Orlando Fu- 
riofo; which, from an affeétation, as it fhould feem, of keeping lite- 
rally to, and preferving the very feries and order of the Italian lan- 
guage, has murdered the Englifh, and finn’d again the grammar 
idiom or arrangement of it, in a great majority of the numerous” 
Ranzas, of which that long work confifts. In confequence of 7 
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the poetical manes of Ariofto muft appear, to an Englifhman, .a more. 
difmal reprefentation of him, than the mangled figure of Heétor did 
in the dream of AEneas. Wherefore, in delenie of genuine criticifm, 
we may impartially affert, that the panegyrifts of that verfion can 
never be confiftent in reprehending any Englih tranflation that ma 
appear hereafter ; and that a Tranflator of real merit may hencefor 
dread their applaufe more than their cenfure. R 


Art. 23. Genuine Happinefs. A poetical Effay. Addreffed to 
the young Club at Arthur's, By John Bland, E/g; gto. 1s. 
, Townfhend, , 


In this poem, our author acquaints us that, © 


An artlefs mufe would aim through tott’ring flight, 
Toclear the paths of genuine delight, 

Inculcate nature's eafy rules, and teach, 

That human joy is fix’d in human reach. 

That men, thro’ falfe purfuits, true comforts mifs, 
And inftin&, more than reafon, points to blifs. 
Such are her tenets and from hence fhe proves, 
Reafon is foe to man, but nature loves. 





Whether reafon be a foe to mankind, in general, is a point we will 
not undertake to difpute with this author; but thatreafon and himfelf 
are at variance, in particular, we very readily believe. He is alfo, 
unhappily, as little the favourite of the mufes, as an adept in mora] 
philofophy ; and has nearly as poor pretenfions to rhime as to reafon, 


Why a work of this nature fhould be addreffed to the club at Ar- 
thur’s: or wherefore, ona repetition of the word patrons, he fhould 
© hail the /a:red found,’ we are alfo much at a lofs to conceive. In 
fa&t, we with our poet be not one of thofe fort of people which he 
himfelf characterifes as 


dupes, that thwarting nature’s rules, 
In fearch of wifdom, dwindle into fools. 





R-n-k 
Art. 24. The Orphan of China, a Tragedy; as it is performed at 
the Theatre- Royal in Drury-lane. 8yo, 1s. Vaillant. 


This is not a tranflation of Voltaire’s celebrated LZ’ Orphelin de la 
Chine, but rather a new Englifh play, formed upon the Frenchman’s 
model, with confiderable improvements of the plan. It is to Mr. 
Murphy, author of feveral other dramatic performances, that the pub- 
lic is obliged for this tragedy; which was atted with fuccefs, equal to 
what moft of our modern theatrical productions have: met with ; yet 
with lefs fuccefs than it deferved. This is attributed to its being 
brought on the ftage too near the clofe of the feafon, when the warm 
weather, and the performers benefits, were fet in. 


As it was the fate of this tragedy to be too late in its exhibition on 
the theatre, fo it is alfo now (through the Reviewer’s indifpofition) too 
late in its appearance in this Journal, to admit of our attempting to do 
juftice to its merits. Every one has, by this time, feen or read, and moft 
have applauded it.-—For ourfelves, we have therefore only to i 
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few words; that we heartily join in the general approbation of ha 
ingenious writer's firft ve in this {pecies of compofition: in. which, 
we doubt not, if he continues to exercife his very promifing talents, 
but that he will, in time, excel all his co-temporaries, as he is airea- 
dy, to fay the leaft in his favour; équal to the beft of them. 


31 Mebican, 


Art. 25. The Ujefulneft of a Knowledge of Plants: iltuftrated in 
various inflances relating to medicine, bufPandry, arts, and 
commerce. With the eafy means of information. By J. Hill; 
M.D. 8vo. 6d. Baldwin. 


From a general ignorance in botaty, which lays the public open to 
sapolision fice the dealers in medicinal herbs; the’ indefitipable 
doétor infers the utility of having a botanical garden to contain fam- 
ples of fuch herbs, with their ufual fubftitutions, to be always open, 
free of expence to any who may repair to it, for the iniprovement of 
their botanical knowledge. ‘To this garden a guide or interpreter 
fhould be appointed ; and the doftor makes a tender of his fervice for 
the execution of this defign, in the concluding paragraph,—viz. 


* A little fpot would anfwer all thefe purpofes; and fach a garden 


thight be fupported at a fniall expence. He wifhes he had power td 
give the ground; who would not think it much to give his beft endea- 
vours for this public fervice.’ 


Art. 26. Anfwer to the Notes on the Pofcript to Obfervations aria- 
tomical and phyfiological. . By Alexander Monto, jun. M. D. 
and Profeffor of Medicine and Anatomy in the Univerfity of 
Edinburgh, 8vo. 6d. Wilfon and Durham. 


In a former article we took notice of the feveral pretenfions of 
Mefirs. Hunter, Monro, and Akenfide, to the merit of difcovering 
the lymphaticgs to be a fyftem of abforbing’ veffels. Dr. Akenfide 
having thougi#ft‘himfelf aggrieved by fome hints contained in the poft- 


feript to Dr. Monto’s patphiet; publithed notes or artimadvetfions’ 


upon them. To thefe laft, this fhort pamplhilet is a réply. 
Dr. Monro here difclaims the charge of having intended to drop. 


atty. hints to the difadvantage of Dr. Akenfide’s ingenuity or cahdour 3 


and declares; that what the Doétor feems to interpret in that fenfe, is 
Owing to 2 mifapprehenfion of his meaning. But in regard to moft 
of the other points in debate, Dr. Monro enforces his tormer remarks, 
and endeavours to prove, that Dr. Akenfide has fallen into feveral 


phyfiological inconfittencies in his arguments concerning the nature 
and ufe of the lymphatics. 


In this however, as in many other contraverfies of the learned, it 
may, with great propriety, be affirmed, 


Rixatur de land fepé coprina, ]—n. 
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The Pra&tical Hufbandman: being a colletion of mifcellaneous pa- 
pers on Hufbandry, Sc. By Robert Maxwell, E/g; of Ark- 
land. 8vo. 5s. Edinburgh printed, and fold by Millar in 
London. 


made up of papers chofen out of The /eleé? Tranfactions of 

the Society of Improvers in the Knowlege of Asriculture in 
Scotland; but that the greateft part of it confifts of A@emorials 
of Hufbandry, wrote by him for perfons of diftin&tion in Great 
Britain, fince the publication of the above-mentioned Tranf- 
actions. — Thus made up, it treats of all foils in Scotland, of 
fundry in England; and fo many, and fo various plans are form- 
ed in it, that every farmer (he fays) may therein find dire€tions 
for his hufbandry: directions, as he afferts, agreeable to juft 
principles, and the beft practice hitherto followed. 


1: the Preface to this book, the Author tells us, it is partly 


As to the manner of conduéting the work, its Author’s own 
account is as follows.—‘ I have corrected vulgar errors, and 
formed a rational fyftem of Hufbandry. I have treated it as‘a 
fcience, making nature my guide. I have fhewn, that Hufban- 
dry, the foundation and fupport of manufactures and trade, may 
be, on an equal ftock, more profitable thaneither of them; and 
I have all along given reafons for what I have faid, that by the 
ftrength of them my work may be judged.’— 


The foregoing feems to be a pretty juft account of Mr. Max- 
well’s attempt; making all proper allowances, however, for the 
APPENDIX, Vol, XX, Pp almoft 
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almoft unavoidable partiality of an Author, to the fruit of his own 
brain.—W hat follows, we fear, will be thought to favour a little 
too much of the projector ; and though it promifes to make us rich 
and happy, yet that is no more than the generality of Writers 
upon Hufbandry have often promifed before, though they have 
never made their promifes good.— But hear Mr. Maxwell, 


‘ If farmers, fays he, will read my papers with as much atten- 
tion as Ihave wrote them, will be convinced of errors, wil] de- 
part from them, and will practice the Hufbandry which J have 


directed, we muft foon become rich, and may be happy.’ 


As a fpecimen of our Author’s manner of writing, we thall 
fubjoin his eflay on the improvement of mofs; a kind of foil, 
(if it may be called fo) that abounds in many parts of Scotland, 
and fome few in England, particularly Lancafhire. 


* The nature, qualities, and methods of improving mofs, 
whereof there are fo many vaft tracts in the kingdom, never hav- 
ing been, fo far as know, treated of at Jength by any Author 
who has wrote on Hufbandry, I, with fubmiffion, offer my 


thoughts on the fubject. 


© Mofs is almoft the only deep foil, and perhaps the beft of 
feveral whole counties, were its qualities well underftood ;_ tho’ 
at prefent, by the greateft part, little valued, which makes the 
knowlege of the proper improvement of it the more neceflary 
and ufeful.— The whole mafs and body of it is a dunghill, made 
up of rotten timber, grafs, weeds, and often mud wafhed off 
from the higher grounds about it, by the land-floods; than which 
there are few richer compofts: only, by age, and its cold fitua- 
tion in water, pent in about it by the neighbouring rifing 
rounds, its falts are weakened, and fpirits become languid.— 
fame will happen to the richeft midding * that can be made 
of any compolition whatfoever, if too long kept; yea, it will 
become fuch, as not to be diftinguifhed from ordinary mofs by 
the eye fight, and no more ufeful as dung than it, except either 
in proportion to the fhorter time it has been kept, or the better 
fituation of the place where it has f{tood. 


© I believe the qualities of moffes differ very little from one 
another in any other refpe&t, than with regard to the mud which 
makes a part of theircompofition, its being of a better or worle 
quality, and as they happen to be in warmer or colder coun- 
tries, or more or lefs fpungy, occafioned by the greater or lefler 
quantity of water ffagnate in them: the more water, the more 
fpungy; the lefs water, the more fhort and rotten ; and the rot- 
tener, the fitter for the vegetation of any thing that is planted 


* Another name for a dunghill, or heap of compof. 
iN, 
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in, or fown on them.—The fpungy mofs grows, indeed, very 
well, and increafes its own quantity; but becomes the fitter for 
the produétion of plants, roots, or herbs, by putting a ftop to 
its growth. The moft proper way to effectuate which, is 
draining.—From this it follows, that draining is the firft im- 
provement of mofs ; and fo neceflary, that other improvements 
cannot be made upon it, till that be executed ; and, if well im- 
proved, it will produce and nourifh vegetables to equal profit and 
advantage, as perhaps any fort or kind of foil.—I have feen 
upon it mighty crops of rape, wheat, barley, oats, and peafe ; 
parfnips, carrots, turnips, and potatoes; large and good coles, 
and herbs of various kinds; and it is good and convenient for 
meadow, being (befides other confiderations) free of ftones. 


© If mofs, mproven, be fit for fo many good purpofes, it feems 
very material to confider which are the moft proper methods of 
improving it. ‘The beft way, in my opinion, is to pare off the 
Surface with horfes * ; and a denfhiring or paring plough; then 
to burn it, fpread the afhes, and plough them in with a /ight 


Sur t, for a crop of rape, or fuch other crop as the mafter of the 


ground is moft difpofed to have. But befides that the rape is a 
valuable crop, in confideration of the feed, it gives this encou- 
ragement alio for the fowing of it, that the large bulky ftalks on 
which the feed grows, afford a frefh fupply of falts when burnt ¢; 
and even while it. is growing, the falling leaves, for want of air 
to exhale their moifture, become of a flimy, oily fubftance, rot 
the furface, and enrich the earth by their juices, falts, and rot- 
ting upon it. 


‘ It is proper with the fecond crop, at leaft with the third, 
to fow clover and rye-grafs, or feeds from hay-lofts ; for it is a 
prodigious error to overcrop ground, before laying it down with 
grafs-feeds ; but a third crop, if the fecond fhew, that the ground 
is in heart to yield it, is the more neceffary on this foil, (which 
is, as it were, ftitched together) that clover, or fuch fmall feeds, 
require the ground to be more pulverized than one, or even two 
plowings can, unlefs the fog § hath been wafted by burning, and 
that the quantity of afhes arifing therefrom was confiderable.— 
The more afhes there are, unlefs the quantity be extravagant, 
and more than ever I faw the furface of any mols yield, the bet- 
ter will the third crop of grain, and the ences of grafs be; 


* But unluckily it happens, that the furface of a mofs will feldom 
bear the weight of hories. 

+ Or thallow furrow, we fuppofe. | 

t Jt is not the intereft of a farmer to lay thefe athes upon his land, 
as they are more profitable if fold to the foap-boiler. 

§ After-grafs, or eddifh, 
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for they help much to cut and divide, and fo to pulverize ; which 
with due expofitions to the benefits of the heavenly influences, 
is almoft all that mofs wants to make it fertile, if fufficiently 
drained. 


‘ This grafs ought to be mowed, not paftured, till the /ur- 
face become of fufficient frength to bear cattle*. Thereafter it will 
not be improper, that it be mowed and paftured akernately, 
until the mafter of the ground incline to have more crops of 
rape or grain. Then (in ca‘e either the deepnefs of the mofs, 
or a clay bottom will allow of it) he may from time to time pro- 
ceed in the forefaid method, of burning, cropping, and laying 
down with grafs-feeds.—This, however, can only be done after 
the mofs is become fo firm, that it can bear the labouring cattle*, 
which requires a good level, and confiderable time to drain it ; 
but that fuch a beneficial improvement may not be retarded, the 
mofs, if once tolerably dry, may be pared by an Englifh turf- 
fpade, with which a man will pare as much in one day as ina 
day and a half, or perhaps two days, with the ordinary turf- 
fpades of this countryt; and the turfs being burnt, the afhes 
may be plowed in by one man with a breait-plough, for four 
Sfrillings per acre§; for the labour is not hard. 


‘ T humbly propofe to thofe that do not incline to fow rape, 
to plant potatoes. It is obferved, that the blue.or white kidney- 
kind thrive beft on this foil ; but any fort will do well, and, if 
early planted, will be ready before the frofts can endanger their 
rotting. 


¢ It is plain that denfhiring is not only the moft ordinary, 
but alfo the moft proper way to improve mofs; which for the 
moft part is either deep enough to bear it, or has clay below; 
for the fire revives the weakened falts, and if a clay bottom can 
be got at, the mixture of the clay, mofs, and afhes, makes one 
of the beft of moulds. 


¢ But the fhorteft work of all for the improvement of mofs, 
defigned only for grafs, where the fituation gives opportunity 
for it, is this: firft drain the mofs: if there be heath upon it, 
burn it off, and make the furface equal. Then make a dam at 
the loweft part, and a fluice, and work the water upon it through 
the winters. “he mud that comes by the land-floods will, in 
two or three years time, bring a fine {waird upon it, and there- 


~ 


- * Here the Author himfelf confirms what we afferted in a preced- 
ing note. 

t Scotland. 

§ This may poflibly be true in Scotland, but not in England, where 
it will coft as much as is here mentioned to plow an acre with horfes. 
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after be a yearly dunging; fo that it will bear annual cutting, 
and befides bring a good foggage for paftures after the fwaird 
is become ftrong enough to Be cattle. Or, where the conve- 
niency of water for flooding cannot be got, if a mofs, after 
draining, be covered two or three inches deep with other earth, 
it will alfo bring a good fweet grafs upon it. Gravel has this 
effe& more than other earth, becaufe being a weighty body, of 
feparate grofs parts, and of a hot nature, it finks into, incor- 


58k 


_ porates with, heats, divides, and pulverizes the mofs. 


¢ Dung, or lime, where it can be got, will alfo contribute 
to the improvement of mofs, as well as any other ground ; yea, 
there is this particular encouragement for the dunging of it, 
that dung will laft, and do fervice longer in mofs, than in any 
other foil whatfoever, which is owing to the preferving quality 
of the mofs ; but whether dung or lime be ufed, the niceft plow- 
ing is requifite to keep them from finking too deep into this 
light and open foil.’ © 


© Befides the regard that ought to be had to mofs for its own 
productions, it has this further to recommend it, that it is not 
only excellent compoft for middings to be laid on clay foils, 
but alfo adds much to the fruitfulnefs when laid on that foil 
green; which, perhaps, by fome will only be imputed to the 
opening quality of the mofs, feparating the bound particles of 
the clay; but it is known to have the qualities and effects of 
dung upon light hazely ground, not only when compounded with 


dung, but alfo when laid upon the green fwaird.’ 


If what is faid above fhou!d be confirmed by experience, we 
imagine our Readers will thank us for this extract, notwith- 
ftanding the many Scottifh idioms wherewith it abounds. 


e book now before us, is by no means a compleat fyftem 
of Hufbandry, but a colleétion of detached pieces, wrote at 
different times, and upon different occafions; for, it feems, 
our Author has been frequently employed by gentlemen of for- 
tune, to furvey their eftates, and put them into, what he might 
think, the bef method of culture. This he has attempted to 
do, by writing, what he calls Memorials for the particular per- 
fons by whom he was fo occafionally employed ; in which me- 
morials he has defcribed the feveral peculiarities of each eftate 
or farm, and from thence ‘he has fuggefted what he thinks the 
moft proper management foreach. Many of thefe pieces occur 
in the prefent volume ; towards the conclufion of which, he tells 
us, that he intends a /fecond, as he has flill a great number of 
papers by him upon the fame fubjeét:—which is, indeed, an in- 
terefting one, both to individuals, and tothe public. And, in order 
to make the public duly fenfible of the advantages of Agricul. 

Pp 3 ture ; 
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ture, Mr. Maxwell (we find) has read Jeétures upon that fub- 
ject at Edinburgh, for feveral winters; two of which le€tures are 
printed at the end of this volume. In the firft he en- 
deavours to convince his hearers, that Hufbandry is the fource of 
all folid riches, and the life and fupport of all other arts and fci- 
ences, yea, of all mankind. He then purpofes to fhew, that it 
is a fcience which cannot be rightly practifed, but by reafonable 
rules, and that all good Hufbandry has certain and fixed princi- 
ples, which he undertakes to explain; and adds further, ¢ that 
all practice difconform thereto, mutt be bad, though eftablifhed 
by cuftom as old as the creation.’ In order to give a fhort 
fketch of the tendency of his lectures, he fays, 





© Thereafier, 1 thal] fuppofe a farm, confifting of all the 

principal foils, capable of all the improvements I can think of, 
and then [ fhall lay before you the different and the beft ways of 
improving every part of it, conform to the principles I thail have 
laid down, always giving reafons, that by the ftrength of them 
what I fay may be judged; and, as I go along, I fhall probably 
give you my opinion concerning the confuming of the crops in 
the moft profitable ways: this will, I humbly think, be at leaft 
as rational, and as ufeful a way of treating on Hutbandry, as any 
man has taken before me.’ 


This is the Author’s own account of his plan: in the profe- 
cution of which we heartily wifh him fuccefs, as he really feems 
to have the public good in view. But, whenever his fecond vo- 
lume comes out, we would hope not to $m meet with quite. 
fo many Scotifins, as every where offend our eye in the 
prefent. — For, how difficult foever it may be for a North- 
Briton to /peak good Englifh, we have lately had the pleafure of 
being thoroughly convinced, that many of them can write it 
with creat eafe, as well as elegance. Pp 





Io, a Dialogue of Plato, concerning Poetry. 4to. 28. 6d, 
Nourfe, &c. 


'ROM the fpecimen which the ingenious Author has given 

in his Synopfis * of the Works of Plato, our Readers may 
judge of his abilities for the tafk he has undertaken. ‘To render 
the tranflation of the piece before us agreeable to the Englith 
reader, indeed, pequired the full exertion of his talents 5 for, 
with reverence to the divine Plato be it fpoken, it is a dry, te- 
dious, fyllogiftical dialogue, which, in a narrower compals, 
mizht have ‘been made more poignant and conclufive. ‘The 


* See Review for March, p. 284. 
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Tranflator, however, has done every thing in his power to ac- 
comodate it to modern tafte. His notes, which are very copious, 
ferve to illuftrate many ob{cure paflages in the text, and explain 
many mythological allufions: at the fame time they manifeft 
the Writer’s extenfive reading and depth ‘of erudition. 


To, a Dialogue of Plato concerning Poetry. 


The fybje& of this dialogue will beft appear from the argu- 
ment which the Tranflator has prefixed to it. ‘ The teachers,’ 
fays he, ‘ or leaders of popular opinion, among the Grecians of 
thofe days, were the Sophifts, the Rhetoricians, and the Poets ; 
or rather, inftead of thefe laft, their ignorant and fale interpreters. 
Men of /iberal education were mifled principally by the firft of 
thefe: the /econd fort were the feducers of the populace, to whofe 
paffions the force of rhetoric chiefly is applied in commonwealths : 
but the minds of people of all ranks received a bad impreffion 
from thofe of the /a/? mentioned kind. To prevent the ill influence 
¢ thefe, is the immediate defign of the Jo. For one great ob- 

tacle to the reception of the Socratic doétrine (which was not, 
like the teaching of the Sophifts, by being extremely expenfive, 
confined to men of high rank and large fortunes) was the vulgar 
religion of thofe times. Of this the earlieft poets, principally 
Orpheus, are fuppofed by fome to have been the firft teachers : 
Certain it is, that the greater poets, who came after them, efpe- 
cially Homer and Hefiod, ill underftood, were the chief fuppor- 
ters ; and that all the reft, who followed, were the favourers, 
Nor is this at all to be wondered at: for poets always write to 
pleafe ; and affeéting the favour of the magiftracy, or that of the 
people, fall in with the eftablifhed fyftem of opinions, or with 
the prevailing tafte; and then give a kind of fanction to that 
fyftem which they ferve, or to that tafte which they flatter, 
through the natural force 


Of magic numbers and perfuafive found. Conc. 


¢ But much ftronger muft have been the effect of poetry in thofe 
days, when poems were thought infpired, and every fyllable of 
them had the fan€lion of fome divine mufe. The way which 
the philofopher takes to leflen their credit, is not by calling in 
queftion the in/piration of the poet, or the divirity of the mufe. 
Far from attempting this, he eftablifhes the received hypothefis, 
for the foundation of his argument againft the authority of their 
do€trine: inferring, from their inability to write without the 
impulfe of the muje, that they had no real knowlege of what they 
taught.—But Plato of all the polite Writers among the antients 
the moft polite, makes not his attack upon the poets themfelves 
direCtly ;—making free with the rhapfodif's only, their interpre- 
ters. This he does in the perfon of Io, one of that number, who 
profeflcd to interpret the fenfe of Homer; provipz out of his 
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own mouth, that he had no trne knowledge of thofe matters, 
which he pretended to explain; and infinuating at the fame 
time, that the poet no lefs wanted true knowledge in thofe ve 

things, though the fubjects of his own poem. For every thin 

that he fays of the rhap/edi/is and of rhap/ody holds equally true 
of poets and of poetry. ‘The purfuit of this argument naturally 
leads to a twofc/d inquiry: one head or article of which regards 
the /ciences, the other concerns the arts.— By way of corollary, 
the philofopher infinuates, that none are able to interpret the 
poets rightly, whenever they aim at giving an account of the 
anward or occult parts of nature, except the wife and truly 
knowing in the nature of things ; who alone know how to make 
the due diftinétion in the writings of any of the poets, and to 
feparate what is found, pure, and agreeable to truth, from 
what is tainted with fuperftition, or any other way Cor- 
rupted by the mixture of popular opinion.’ Rd 





Remarks upon feveral Pafages of Scripture, reftifying fome Errors 
in the printed Hebrew text; pointing out feveral mifiakes in the 
verfions, and fhewing the benefit and expediency of a more correé 
and intelligible tranflation of the Bible. ByMatthewPilkington, 
LL, B. Prebendary of Litchfield, 8vo. 3s. Whitton, &e, 


HE author of this valuable piece hath already engaged the 
_ public approbation, by his judicious attempt to illuftrate 
and adjuft the harmeny of the gofpel-biftory, which was publifhed 
before our Review commenced. What is now offered to the 
Jearned world, appears to be the refult of clofe attention and ac- 
curate difquifition. It is a laudable defign, to endeavour to ob- 
viate the principal objections to the truth and ufefulnefs of reve- 
Jation, which are drawn from the apprehended improprieties 
and inconfiftencies of {cripture ftyle and Jamwuage: and this 
Mr, Pilkington hath zealoufly laboured in a variety of inftances; 
in many of which he hath exhibited good {pecimens of his criti- 
cal ‘agacity, which are rendered the more agreeable by his mo- 
deration and candour. 


There are two general remarks which are the principal objects 
of our learned author’s attention. 


The firft is, that the prefent.maforete copy of the old tefta- 
ment is, in many places, different trom the original Hebrew 
text: and that the variations are frequently capavle of being 
difcovered in fuch a manner, as to give us an opportunity of 
reftoring it to its primitive purity. “Lhe fecond remark ts, that 
many of the improprietics, ob{curities, and inconfiftencies which 
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occur to an attentive reader of the verfions, are occafioned by the 
tranflator’s mifunderftanding the true import of the Hebrew 
words and phrafes. Before our author enters upon any particular 
illuftrations of his general fcheme, he would infinuate a modeft 
apology for the manner in which he hath executed his defign, 
with 2 due veneration for the facred writings, arid in order to 
remove thofe prejudices which have arifen in the minds of many 
againft their being the oracles of truth; he ‘abours to prove, 
that the objections made to the veracity, or correctnefs of any 
part thereof, are objeétions, not arifing from the writings of 
thofe who were the penmen of the facred books, but from the 
alterations that have been made in thofe books, fince they de- 
Jivered them, as the word of Gop, with all the general marks 
of divine authority. ‘ An attempt of this nature, fays he, 
therefore, muft be fo far from invalidating the authority of fcrip~ 
ture, that it muft be the greateft fan@lion to it, and will be the 
moft probable means of reftoring a general veneration for the 
writings of Mofes and the prophets ; as it will render the foun- 
dation of infidelity, grounded upon fuch objections, unfirm and 
unable to fupport the fuperftructure.? From hence our Author 
well judges, that many, and indeed the only plaufible argumenis 
made ule of, by fuch as have appeared in the caufe of infidelity, 
being grounded upon fuch paflages of {cripture as they thought 
liable to objections, and incapable of being defended, may be 
fully obviated and removed. He freely allows, that if real in- 
confiftencies and improbabilities can be alledged againft the holy 
{criptures, and no proper evidence fhall appear in difproof of 
fuch acharge, their high claim to divine authority muft be 
given up; as whatever is written by the infpiration of Gop 
muft be confiftent, probable, and true. As to the inaccura- 
cies of ftyle and expreffion, which are urged as arguments to 
difprove the divine infpiration of fcripture, he takes notice, that 
they have frequently turned upon thofe who undertook to han- 
dle them to their fhame; that perfons of fuperior learning and 
judgment have given full proof, that what tome cenfurers have 
treated as inaccuracies, were nothing lefs than the ftrength and 
beauty of language. For convincing proofs of this, he refers 
the critical reader to the obfervations of Mr. Antony Black- 
wall *, who hath adduced many ftrong evidences of this from 
the beft Greek claffics, to prove that all the excellencies of ftyle, 
and fublime beauties of language and genuine eloquence, do 
abound in the gofpels and epittles. 


_ * The Sacred Claffics defended and illuftrated: or an Effay, to 
prove the purity, propriety, and true eloquence of the writers of the 
New Teitament, of which the fecond edinon, 8vo. was printed in 
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But Mr. Pilkington fcruples not to confefs, that though the 
ftyle and manner of writing, ufed by the facred penmen, could 
not be defended, in thefe particulars, fo well as they may be; yet 
from thence could arife no real objection againft the divine in- 
fpiration of any part of thefe books; ‘ For, as he obferves, if 
Gop, in general, dictated to his prophets what he would have 
communicated to the world ; if he fo far fuperintended them b 
his holy fpirit, as to keep them free from error, in what they 
delivered, their writings muft be acknowledged to be the word 
of Gop, fo far as to afcertain their truth; though he fhould 
have left them at liberty to exprefs themfelves in fuch words and 
phrafes, as they wére by him naturally enabled to do; without 
always fuggefting tothem in thefe particulars : whoever, he adds, 
fhall have any doubts remaining, whether an infpiration would 
be fufficient, without fuch a fuggeftion, may be fully fetisfied, 
by confulting archbifhop Potter on this fubjeét, in the third vo- 
Jume of his works, or Dr, Doddridge’s Differtation, at the end 
of the third volume of his Family Expofitor.’ 


Ft is an effential part of Mr. Pilkington’s fcheme, that the 
original text was entirely correct, and confiflent with truth inalk 
its parts ; and he accounts for the introduction of various errors 
into the copies of the Hebrew fcriptures, from feveral obfezva- 
tions, pointing out fuch caufes, as he apprehends, may properly 
be called natural, ‘The cuftoms and ceremonies to which there 
1s frequent allufion, in fcripture, were well known to, and 
practifed by all the people, for whofe ufe they were primarily 
intended. But, when thefe fcriptures are read by us at this 
diftance of time, who are habituated to a language, fo different 
in tts idioms to that of the eaftern people, when feveral of the 
cuftoms and ceremonies referred to are unknown to us; and 
when feveral of the appropriated fenfes of the words they made 
ute of cannot be fully difcovered and afcertained, we are furnifh- 
ed with fufiicient evidence to account for the obfcurity of various 
paflages in the Jewifh fcriptures. Alterations may be eafily, 
and without defign, introduced, through the incapacity or inat- 
tention of early tranfcribers ; even flight and literal miftakes may 
become more confiderable by the additional errors of fubfequent 
tranicribers. ‘The fimilar form of feveral Hebrew letters made 
them very ltable to be miftaken for each other ; ¢ for without great 
care and attention, 2 tranfcriber might either miftake a letter, oF 
write it fo much like that of its fimilar form, that thofe who read 
it, or tranfcribed his copy, might miftake it.—A faithful tran- 
flator mult render the werd he finds in the copy before him, ac- 
cording toits ufual fignification, and therefore, whatever miftakes 
of that kind are in the printed Hebrew text, muft be transferred 
into all the modern verfions. But there were verfions made into 
feveral languages, from Hebrew copies much more ancient oe 
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ithofe which can be fuppofed to have come under the infpection of 

the Maforites} from which verfions we have an inconteftable 
proof, that feveral words, in the Hebrew copies they were made 
from, had different letters, though much fimilar in form to what 
we find at prefent; that the change of thefe letters much altered 
the fenfe of the words, and occafioned thofe verfions to vary 
much from the modern ones.’ 


| Our author remarks, that fome alterations have been intro- 
| duced into the prefent text, which fome of the antient verfions 
} will enable us to correct and adjuft; while, in other cafes, the 
agreement of feveral verfions with the prefent Hebrew will fcarce- 
| ly be fufficient fully to juftify the integrity thereof. He gives the 
| following inftance of the truth of this obfervation. ‘ Though 
the Latin, Greek, and Syriac verfions concur with the prefent 
text, in faying that David had prepared for the houfe of the 
Lord 100,000 talents of gold, and 1,000,000 talents of filver, 
1 Chron. xxii. 14. yet when we confider what an immenfe fum 
| this is, amounting (if we may reckon the talent to contain 
4 3000 fhekels, according to bifhop Cumberland’s tables) to 
) 461,171,8754. fterljng; we can fcarcely avoid judging this 
| accorint to be incredible.—It is obfervable, that when Jofephus 
| is giving an account of what David had prepared for the con- 
ftruction of the temple, he faith it was 10,000 talents of gold, 
and 100,000 talents of filver. Antiquit. ib. vii. chap. xi. only a 
tenth part of the abovefaid fum.—The Arabic verfion of this paf- 
faze very remarkably renders it 1000 talents of gold and 1000 
talents of filver, and plainly erroneoufly, fince we are informed, 
_ (chap. xxix. 4.) that to what David had prepared particularly 
' forthis purpofe, he added, and gave out of his privy purfe 3000 
talents of gold, and 7000 talents of filver; which is confirmed 
by the Latin and Greek verfions, and carries no improbability 
| along with it.—But what muft we fay to the Syriac and Arabic 
| yerfions, which tell us, that this additional fum was 1,000,c00 
talents of gold, and 2,000,000 talents of filver?—Perhaps, up- 
on the whole, the reader may be inclined to think that, fome- 
times, the numbers given by Jofephus are more correct and au- 
thentic, than thofe we at prefent find in the text, or in any of 
the ancient verfions.’ 





It is alfo admitted by our critical remarker, that even fen- 
tences and paragraphs have been changed, added and omitted, fo 
as to render the prefent text much more different from the origi- 
nal than he had before reprefented it tobe. ‘ The great impor- 
tance of thefe articles, fays he, will juftly require proofs of the moft 
convincing kind to pede is aflertions, that may give an alarmto 
thofe who have looked upon every word which we read in the 
bible as an oracle of truth; and may feem to countenance the 

opinion 
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opinion of thofe who have been fo unha as to lo , 
the fcriptures ina different light. But I oa a faficiene pn 
logy is already provided for any remarks that fhall be made u 
on thefe heads. And if the inconfiftencies which have preju- 
diced the minds of unbelievers, fhall appear to be occafioned 


the changes, additions, or omiffions which are here pointed out, 


or in any other fuch like paflages, and if we can, with great 
probability, fhew what was the original text, and that it was 
regularly confiftent, the prejudices of thofe who are inclined to 
be candid, will, by this means, be removed. 


‘ The remarkable difference between the prophetic expref- 
fion of the Pfalmift, P/a/. xx. 6. as we find it in the prefent co- 
pies, and the quotation of it by the apoftle, Heb. x. 5. was 
impoffible to be overlooked by any one who compared the quo- 
tation with the text referred to: and we cannot well wonder at 
the embarraflment which all the commentators find themfelves 
under, who go about te vindicate and explain the Hebrew 
text: ‘* Sacrifice and meat-offering thou didft not delight in, 
% TTD D°3'N, Mine ears haft thou opened.” * And after 
all the pains they have taken, none of them have been able to 
difcover the leaft propriety in the antithefis of the latter part of 
the fentence to the former: and this difficulty was fo great, that 
they feem to have overlooked fome others, that muft have at- 
tended the vindication of the text in this view : for, firft, there 
is no conjunétive or disjunctive particle between the former and 
latter part of the fentence, to fhew that any antithe/ts was in- 
tended ; which is rarely, if ever, omitted in the Hebrew, in 
fuch cafes, and which is regularly inferted in all the verfions. 
And fecondly, it would be difficult to prove, that the verb A 3 
any where fignifies to open, in the fenfe they would underftand 
it here: it fignifies indeed to open a pit, by digging, but how it 
can properly be applied to the ears 1 know not. 


* When the apoftle quotes this paflage of the pfalmift, he 
tells us, that Chrift faid by his prophet, ‘* Sacrifice and meat- 
offering thou didft not delight in, cwua de xarneriow prot, but 
a body haft thou prepared me, or provided for me.” ‘Thele are the 
exprefs words of the Greek verfion in the pfalm: and can we 
doubt then, whether the words of the prophet are here properly 
quoted, or were there properly tranflated? e{pecially, when inter- 
nal evidence muft convince us, that words of this import were writ- 
ten by the facred penman: for read the fentence thus, the antithe/is 
isclear and exprefs, the words are plainly intelligible, and they fully 
illuftrate both what went before and what comes after: «¢ Ma- 
ny, O Lord, are thy wonderful works, and thy thoughts which 
are to us- ward; facrifice and meat- offering thou didft not delight 
in; buta body hatt thou prepaszd me: then faid], lo! ee 
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» That is, Thy thoughts, O Lord, have been intent up- 
the redemption of mankind; and though thou didft appoint 
















apo- #: , 

| fifices and offerings for thy people, yet as the blood of bulls 3 

a. oats could not take away fin, thou wag not fatisfied there- S- it 

ye ih; but thou haft prepared me a body, by the facrifice where- ae 

te, afull, perfect, and fufficient atonement may be made for the } ‘] 
9 ’ 


of the whole world; therefore I come to do thy will, O 


¢ The Arabic and Ethiopic verfions agree with the Greek, ¥ 
rendering the words of the Pfalmift in the fame manner: 
it was, at leaft, a needlefs attempt in Bos and Grotius, to Ke 


. eavour to reform the Greek, in fuchamanner, as to make it 
i. refpondent to the prefent Hebrew, by putting wrsa or axoue- | 
™ inftead of ewe: it would be much to our fatisfaction, in- fi 
at ked, if we Could difcover from what Hebrew words thefe tran- a 


tors have given us this verfion; Mr. Peirce’s conjecture is, 
tinftead of D5 3N it was originally i) °X. Here are no 
seater changes of letters than we have feen in many other in- | | 
lances: and the verb {43 undoubtedly fignifies to provide or ii 
gepare, and might properly be rendered by xataweriQw. See | | 
i Kings vi. 23. > edt iV) 


_ Mr. Pilkington proceeds to intimate what a peculiar happinefs ; 
tis, that amongft all the paflages which relate either to the li 
nethods or means of falvation, or which are prophetic of what # 
| the Meffiah was to do, or to fuffer for the attainment of that 

eat end, this is almoft the only one that hath fuffered any ma- [ 
‘trial alteration; ¢ and in what manner this was delivered b¥ the 
‘prophet, the apoftle, fays he, hath informed us.’ 


We refer the judicious reader to a diftin¢t examination of the 
performance now before us, which we cannot but, in the ge- 
‘neral, recommend as worthy of his perufal; though we are 
} forry to obferve, that fo judicious and thoughtful a writer fhould, 
) inany refpe&t, appear to be embarraffed by difficulties, which 
are the mere effects of human hypothefes and fyftematic preju- 
dice: for in the paraphrafe which he hath formed, in order to 
illuftrate the original fentiments of the prophetic expreflion, he 
hath adopted the modern phrafes of ¢ full, perfect, and fufficient 
* atonement,’ which are neither the dog&rine nor the language of a | 
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Difcourfes upon the following important Subjects: viz. 1. The ey. 
cellency and neceffity of divine revelation: or the extent of natus 
ral and revealed religion. Il. The great doétrine of the Trini 
II. The creed commonly called the creed of St. Athanafius, , 
which is added, A Difcourfe, with a Supplement, concerning 

the people called Methodifts ; adapted to perfons of low capacity, 

efpecially thofe in country places. By Charles Umfreville, 

L.L. B. Vicar of Bradfield in Effex, and A€ion in Suffolk, 

8vo. 35s. 6d. fewed. Dod. 


HE reverend author of thefe difcourfes remarks in his pre- 
face, concerning the firft fubject of them, that though he 
has feen feveral excellent treatifes about natural and revealed re- 
ligion, yet he remembers no one that has reduced them to any 
regular order or method: proved what natural religion can, and 
what it cannot do; and fhewn the fuperior excellence of revela- 
tion, upon every account. He obferves alfo, that thofe who have 
faid many and great things in praife of natural religion, are in- 
debted, for their fublime fentiments, to a previous acquaintance 
with divine revelation: which may or may not be true, for ought 
that can be proved on either fide; becaufe the point is incapa- 
ble of demonftration by experiment. 


The author likewife complains, that of the many difcourfes 
on the Trinity, he never faw one full and compleat: he blames 
them for attempting to define what is not to be defined; and 
therefore wifhes they would forbear giving any explications of 
it. How Mr. Unmfreville propofes to give a full and compleat 
difcourfe on the Trinity, without entering into fome eflay to- 
ward an explanation of that myfterious doétrine, we fhall only 
be able to conceive by infpecting the difcourfe itfelf. 


In the firft difcourfe our author allows, that natural reafon 
may produce good arguments for the proof of the being ofa 
God, and of his divine attributes ; but that the proofs which di- 
vine revelation afford us concerning thefe points are much more 
fuperior and convincing: that it may likewife produce good 


arguments to prove a religious worfhip to be due to the Su- 
preme Being, on the account of his perfections, the needs 


of mankind, and his gracious acts of compaffion continually 
extended toward them; but what kind of worfhip Almighty 
God would be: pleafed with, natural reafon, unaffifted by 
revelation, could, by no means, point out and difcover to the 
world. I think, proceeds he, I need not ufe many words to 
acquaint you, what pernicious miftakes the philofophers and wile 
men of antient times committed about the nature of God and his 
divine worfhip. God they knew by the works of the ea 
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but they worfhipped him, not as God, for idolatry was the reign- 


ing crime of the nations; even the wifeft and greateft of them, 
Soctates and Plato not excepted, fell into this dangerous error. 


From this difplay then we are led to conclude, that a revela- 
tion immediately from heaven is the only and effeétual means 
to illuminate us with the beams of truth, and fecure us from the 
darknefs of error. And yet, alas! fuch is the perverfenefs of 


human nature, even revelation itfelf has not always been found’ 


fufficient to anfwer this great end. This glorious privilege was 
exclufively claimed by the Jewith people; who not only boafted 
a law, delivered by the God of nature himfelf to the great 
founder of their nation ; but enjoyed fucceflively, from time to 
time, a communication with the divinity, in the perfons of their 
high priefts and prophets. Yet were they hardly, at any time, 
conftant in the appointed worlhip of the God by whom they 
were delivered from Egyptian flavery, and who granted them 
fuch continual manifeftations of his peculiar regard: but were 
always adopting the idolatrous worfhip of the neighbouring na- 
tions! not crediting the Deity upon the evidences of his power, 
fo frequently and fo fignally employed in their favour ; they muft 
have a God always before their eyes, though it weré but a block 
of ftone, or a log of wood! 


But, fays Mr. Umfreville, ‘ Almighty God appointed facri- 


fices, ritual and external performances among the Jews, agree- 
able to the imperfect ftate they were in, and to train them up 
to a ftate of perfection, But when the fullnefs of time was 
come, when the Son of God came into the world, Almighty 
God appointed a different way of worfhip among chriftian peo- 
ple; a way of worthip agreeable to that ftate of perfection they 
are in, not with carnal ordinances, which were only types arid 
fhadows of good things to come, but in a pure and fpiritual 
thanner, more fuitable to the fpiritual nature of Almighty Ged, 
and that which pleafes him beft.’—The fact, however, ftands 
thus. The Jews either rejected the law, or corrupted it with 
the moft extreme fuperftition: in which latter {tate our Saviour 
found them. Therefore they loft the benefit of their prepara- 
tory law, and rejected the Meffiah; while his gofpel was ac- 
cepted by the Gentiles, for whom no fuch ftate of probation 
had been provided. 


In the beginning of the * Difcourfe concerning the myfterious 
doctrine of the ever bleffed and glorious Trinity,’ he acknow- 
ledges ‘ that this is a difficult fubject to difcourfe upon, in rela- 
tion to fome people, who will not believe any doctrine but what 
they can underftand or comprehend ;’ which is very likely to be 
the cafe: for there are fome people fo addicted to the ule of their 


carnal reafon, and fo bigotted to the notion that God gave it 
/ them 
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them for a guide and director, that if their affent fhould be de- 
manded toa propofition delivered in the Chinefe, or any. other 
(to them) unknown tongue, they would prove obftinate enough to 
with-hold it. This difcourfe is therefore calculated for fuch as are 
not fo fcrupulous. A fpecimen or two will enable the reader to 
judge of the clearnefs and precifion of his reafoning. 


© It is objected, he fays, that the doctrine of the Trinity 
contains abfurdity and contradi¢tion : becaufe it maintains that 
three divine perfons, or three diftinct almighty and all-knowing 

rfons, fhould be but one Almighty, but one all-knowing, or 
but one God ; aman who confiders but with never fo little in- 
tention and fincerity, clearly fees that it cannot be: in fhort; 
that it is not a myftery, but an abfurdity and a contradiction, . 


© I cannot pofibly here perceive any contradiction, though I 
confider it with intention and fincerity : had it been afferted that 
three divine perfons, or three diftinét almighty and all-knowi 
perfons, are one divine perfon ; it had been a manifeft abfurdi- 
ty and a grofs contradiétion. But that three divine perfons, or 
three diftin& almighty and all-knowing perfons, are but one 
Almighty, but one all-knowing, or but one God, is indeed a 
propofition, which I muft confefs is above the capacity of our 
fhallow underftanding to comprehend; but it is by no meansa 
contradiGtion. The divine nature.or eflence in the Deity, being 
infinite and necefiarily exiftent, is but one, though there are 
three diftin& perfons in it ; and therefore the three perfons, who 
have one and the fame divine nature or eflence common to them 
all, may make or conftitute one Deity or Godhead, without 
any manner of contradiction. . If the fcriptures had afferted that 
three are one in the fame refpeét, ‘as our reafon informs us three 
are notone ; if the fcriptures had faid that three perfons are one 
perfon, and reafon aflures us that three perfons are not one per- 
fon ; then {cripture and reafon had contradicted each other: but 
when the fcripture aflerts, that three perfons are one in effence, 
and reafon does not and cannot fay the contrary, but only af- 
fures us that three perfons are not one perfon; the verdié of 
fcripture and reafon are very confiftent with each other; becaufe 
it is no contradiction to affirm, that they are three in one re- 
fpeét, and one in another.’—But does the {cripture really afcer- 
tain the diftinétion between effence and perfon, as this writer 
aflerts ? 


Again, fays Mr. Unfreville, ¢ it is objected, by what our 
bleffed Saviour faid to the young man in the gofpel, that he 1s 
not God, or has not the divine nature refiding in him; becauf 
he faid unto him, Why calleft thou me good? There is none good 
but one, that is God, Matt. xix. 17. By thefe words the ob- 
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fectors fay, that our Saviour denies himfelf to be God by deny- 
ing himfelf to be.good, which is the proper title that belongs ta 
God. Our blefied Saviour did not deny himfelf to be God, * of 
tell the young man that he is not God; but he afks him the 
reafon why he called him good, when he did not acknéwledge 
him to be God; why he gave him that title that ptoperly be- 
longs to God, when he looked upon him very likely to Be only 
amere man? And therefore our bleffed Saviour feems here to 
reprove this young than for giving him the title of good, which 
only belongs to God, when he did not confefs him to be God g 
upon which account he did not, act a right and ‘conififtent part. 
This being the only true meaning of this paflage, there is no- 
thing that feeiis to intimate that our Saviour difclaimed the title 
of God,’ | q 

_ As another objetion he produces the following text, wheté 
Our Saviour fays, This is life eternal, that they might know thee 
the only true God, and Fefus Chrift whom thou haft fent.. Jobn xvii. 
3. * Qur bleffed Saviour here calls God his Father the only 
true God; in oppofition to idols and falfe gods, gods ifnproperly 
fo called: fe does not exclude himfelf from being God; but only 
the vanities of the heathen; and therefore this paflage.of {crip- 
ture doés not any ways invalidate our Saviour’s divinity, There 
is a great difference in thefe expreffions ; the Father is the only 
true God, and the Father only is the true God > our Saviour 
here aflerts'that the Father is the only true God; in oppofition 
to the falfé deitiés of the heathen; he doth not fay that the Fa- 
ther only is the true God; which expreffions wotild-feem to ex- 
clude him froth a fhare in the Deity; but the Father is the dnly 
true God, which by no means excludes him from it.’ 


His expofition of the word begotten deferves alfo to be attend- 
éd to, as it throws great light upon the fenfe in which he ufts 
it. * When we fpeak of the word begotten, in relation to 
Creatures, we underftand what is faid; we underftand that ohe 
creature is genérated or begotteti by another in the otdinary way 
of generation, in the common and natural manner of production, 
But when we fpeak of the word begotten, in relation tothe Son 
ef God, who is an uncteated and infinite Being ; we f in 
an ineffable manner; not after the manner of created beings; not 
in the manner as we {peak of men, but in a manner that cannot 
be conceived, underftood, exprefled, nor uttered.’ 


Reader! art thou fatisfied? if hot, then buy the books and 
let thy curiofity have its fill, N 
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A Deferiptign of the common Laws of England, according to the 
_ rules of art, compared with the prerogatives of the King. With 
the fubflance and effect of the Statutes (difpofed in their proper 
places ) by which the common law is abridged, enlarged, or any 
ways altered, from the commencement of Magna Charta, anne 9 
HT. 3, until this day. By Henry Finch of Gray’s-Inn,’ Ap- 
F prentice of the Law. Originally written in French, and now 
_ firft tranflated into Englifh, with variety of references to both 
the ancient and modern reports, and occafional remarks where 
the law bas been altered by later refolutions, or aéts of parlia- 
ment, with many, ufeful obfervations alfo on various points of 
law. With a compleat table of the principal matters. - vo. 
6s. Millar. x 


“ 


‘§N the preface to this work, the tranflator, with. great pro- 
‘| ‘priety, expatiates on the utility of ftudyipg the oldeft law- 
books, fuch as Glanvil, Bracton, Britton, Fleta, the’Mirror, 
and the Year Books. ‘* But whether, fays he, it.be out of an 
opinion that thefe and other old: law tracts are grown obidlete 
and ufelefs,or whether it be, that many are difcouraged from 
undertaking them, being intimidated at the difagreeable: prof- 
‘pect-of fighting with a dead language *, furely the law does 
thereby lofe: much of its beauty and perfection, not to fay what 
‘inconyeniencies it may lie under from the many books»of, re- 
‘ports and’other later treatifes, written in French, whereof this 
- excellent book of great authority, is an inftance, © Againy as in 
all arts and fciences, a man ‘mutt firft make it his bufinefs to be- 
come acquainted with the firft principles and grounds of the-art, 
fo in the ftudy of the laws of England it is neceflary in a moft 
efpecial manner; for without that he can give no opinion, he 
can argue no cafe, he can, in fhort, make no figure as a law- 
_ yer. And ould it be faid, that a man may attain this inthe 
more.modern books, without troubling himfelf with the language 
of thofe antient authors; Lanfwer, that perhaps he may fucceed 
..there, but yet he only receives them at /econd hand, whereas in 
the others he has them from the fountain head.’ 


te 


The writer then proceeds to. recommend the tranflation of 
all the antierit’ books of the law. A laborious work, he obferves, 


| 


* Weido not think the tranflator juftifiable in calling French a dead 
Janguage: for though we are fenfible that there is a wide difference 
betweeg-the old law French and the modern French, yet the former 
does 6t differ from the latter fo greatly as to be accounted a dead lan- 
guage. They appear to be more nearly allied than the different dic- 
tions of Spencer and Addifon: and there is fome difference between @ 
language belae obfolete, and being dead, 
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tot to’be ‘expected in our age, unlefs thofe that fit at the helm, 
fhould be perfuaded to think it a matter worthy their regard and 
confideration. ¢ After having thus, fays he, fhewn the emo« 
lument that would arife to the {tudents of the law, as well as re- 
dound upon the laws themfelves, by all our law books being 
tendered into our own langage, it will be unneceflary to urge 
the utility the public will receive from the tranflation of this 
book, the great and undoubted authority thereof being too well 
known to need any recommendation.’ " . 


Here, unfortunately for his purpofe, the tranflator feems to 
have proved too much. Inftead of fhewing the emolument that 
would arife from rendering all our law bookg into our own Jan- 
guage, he has, in fact, demonftrated that ‘fuch verfion, if of 
any, .would be of little and precarious fervice: for, to ufe his 
own words, they who read them in the trafiflation, * without 
troubling themlelves with the language of thofe antient authors, 
may, perhaps, fucceed there,’ but yet muft ‘ receive them at 
fecond hand,’ inftead of taking them ‘¢ from the fountain head.’ 
Such‘are the inconfiftencies which men are generally led intos 
‘when “they argue with a view to fome pattial end. For our 


‘parts, ‘we cannot difcover any ‘utility which will redound from 


tranflating the books‘in queftion. ‘They are proper only for the 


‘ftudy of thofe who are defirous of being radically acquainted 


with the’ common law: and fuch generally poffefs, or at leaft 


‘may qui¢kly acquire, a competent knowledge. of the French 


tongue, to read any of our books in that language. Perhaps 
too its not being fo familiar to them as their own tongue, mays 
by commanding extraordinary attention, ferve to imprint the 
matter more ftrongly in their memory. . 


In the fuceeeding pages, the tranflator tells us, * There is 
another treatife written by our author in Englifh, called Finch’s 
Law; this, fays he, I fancy, was publifhed in. the lifetime of 
the author himfelf, but is gurte a different book from the preferit, 
and wrote upon a different plan; though, for the moft part, the 
firft book thereof, and here'and there fome few paflages in the 
others (as muft neceflarily happen when they both flow froin 
thefame’ pen) correfporid with what we meet with here.’ 


From this paflage, the tranflator might induce us to believe 
that Finch’s law was written by the author in Englith ; whereas 
the fa& is otherwife :;as. will. appear. from. the preface to the 
tranflation of that work, publifhed in the year 1636; and en- 


“titled, Law: ors a Difcourfe thereof, Sc. The words of that 


preface are as follow. 


© This book, being formerly publifhed in the proper and genuine 
language, had, as it well deferved, good‘acceptation ; the author 
and the work mutually adding to each othér’s efteem, Aad 
| Q.4 2 herein 
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herein the matter was nolefs profitable, than the manner ufeful 
and ingenious: fo that this only, of all the books of law, (as 
concerning the method) is without precedent.—To impart 
good is to improve it, which was one ony of the tranflation of 


this book: yet it is not thereby made fo facile as to defcend to 
vulgar capacities; witnels the very phrafe, the terms of art, 
excluding all hope of accrue to lay-conceited opinions. Nei- 
ther fpeaketh it at adventure, but as the author taught, and no 
otherwife; whofe fame will affirm, and none will deny, but 
that he beft knew how to fit and adorn his own work.’ 


From hence it-is evident that the book in queftion was not 
written by the author in Englifh, but tranflated, into our Jan- 
guage from the original, by a third perfon. Neverthelefs, our 
tranflator has repeated this miftake in his advertifement, in 
which he thus.addrefles the reader. ‘ Since this book was 
printed off, a new edition of the Englifh Finch’s Law has ap- 
peared, which, as it bears the fame name with this, and both 
were wrote by the fame Author, it may be proper to acquaint 
the public, that thefe are not the fame book, but that this is a 
tranflation of the original’ Finch’s Law written in French, and 
though thefe do, for the moft part, correfpond in the firft book, 
yet they differ very materially in the reft, not only in fubftance, 
(this being much more full and comprehenfive under almoft 
every title, and efpecially in the fourth book, which treats of 
the law of the admiralty, and the fpiritual law, which the other 
does not) but alfo in the form and plan of the work, as may 
be diftinguifhed, by comparing the tables of the chapters in 
each book.’ 


Notwithftanding, however, the tranflator affirms that the Eng- 
lifh Finch, and his tranflation of the original French, differ very 
materially in fubftance and plan, yet, upon the niceft comparifon 
we have’been able to make between the book before us and the 
old Englifh Finch’s Law, of which, our Tranflator tells us, 
there is a new edition, we cannot difcover any fuch very 
material difference, except in the fourth book. The plans 
of the firft book are exaétly the fame, though here and 
there the illuftrations of the general heads are fomewhat diffe- 
rent. The fecond books likewife nearly agree in the plan. The 
general heads are the very fame till we come to the fifth chap- 
ter, and then, though their order is differently difpofed, yet 
almoft the fame heads are to be found ineach. The iteration 
of nine chapters, in the fecond book of this new work, occa- 
fions great confufion. The firff nine chapters, which treat of 
criminal offences, are out of all order, and the fubje& of them 
is, in.the old Englifh Finch, with better judgment, referved 
for the third book. ‘There is likewife great inaccuracy in the 
titles to the chapters, ‘The heads of the firit chapter * ~ 
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fecond book, for inftance, clofe with ¢fates, though in fac 
they are not treated of in that chapter, but in the third. 


The third books indeed are different: the matters relating to 
offences againft the crown, being in the old work arranged in 
the third book, whereas, in the new one, they are confufedly 
crowded into the fecond. The third book of the Jatter alfo 
treats of the courts, which, in the former, are better difpofed 
of inthe fourth. The third book of the new work likewife ends 
with the chapter concerning arbitrement and accord, which in 
the old one, with more order and regularity, clofes the fecond: 
we muft obferve, however, that the fubftance of this chapter is 
the fame in each, though in the former the {tile is more modern, 


The fourth books are in truth entirely different. ‘The heads 
of the third book of the new work being moftly treated of in 
the fourth of the old one; the matter in the fourth book of the 
former being fcarcely mentioned in the latter. Our tranflator, 
however, does wrong to fay, that the old Englith Finch does 
not treat of the fpiritual law. It is true, it does not treatof it 
fo copioufly as the new work before us; neverthelefs, it is 
handled, though fparingly, in the firft chapter of the fecond 
book, under the title of Corporations. But if the former is not, 
in this refpect, fo copious as the Jatter, it gives a much more 
diffufe and accurate account of the feveral kinds of procefs ; and 
likewife treats very fully of the art of pleading, with other par- 
ticulars, which are not fo much as touched upon in the new 
work, 

Upon the whole, we are of opinion, that this tranflation 
might have been very well {pared. The difpofition of the mat- 
ter in this work is extremely confufed and irregular: and the 
plan of the old Englifh Finch feems manifeftly to have the pre- 
ference. ‘This, which our author allows to be later in point of 
time, is likewife fuperior in point of excellence. The plan is 
digefted with great analytical fkill; and the author has the ho- 
nour of being the firft who. methodized the ftudy of the law. 
A great deal of his matter, it is true, is become obfolete: ne- 
verthelefs, it is a very proper book for young ftudents to be ac- 
quainted with, both on account of its method and authority. 


It would greatly facilitate the ftudy of the law to young be- 
ginners, if fome judicious hand would point out to them what 
is obfolete, and what not: though at the fame time it muft be 
obferved, that they ought to make  themfelves acquainted even 
with the obfolete learning and the reafons of the fucceflive alte- 
rations, otherwife they will have but an imperfect knowledge of 
the prefent fyftem. | 


As this is a fubje& with which, perhaps, few of our readers 
will be entertained, it will not be expected, that we thould fup- 


port the comparifon between the two books by quotations ah 
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both, Neverthele‘’s, for the fatisfaction of the curious reader 
we have given the following fhort extraét ftom each, concern. 
ing the rules of law drawn fron OECONoMICs, which fhews 
the rights of hufband and wife. From hence it will appear, that 
though the ftile of the new work is, in general, modernized, 
yet, in fome inftances, it is more obfolete and technical 
than the old one. Our tranflator, for example, has thought 
proper to retain, in fome places, the French words chofe for thing ; 


baron for bufband; and feme for wife: whereas, the old work 
{peaks Englith, 


From the old Tranflation, page 40. 


© The hufband and the wife are one perfon. And therefore 
© The wife is of the fame condition with ber bufband. 


* Franck if he be free, denifon if he be an Englifhman, 
though fhe were a nief before or an alien borne, 


© 55+ They cannot fue one another, or make any grant one unto 
the other, or {uch like. 

¢ If the woman marry with her obligor, the debt is exting, 

and fhe fhall never have action againft the Co-obligor (if ano- 

ther were bound with him) becaufe the fuit againft her husband, 

by enter-mariage was fufpended. And therefore being a perfo- 


nal action, and fufpended againft one, it is difcharged againft 
both. 


‘ So, if a feme fole baile goods to one, and marry with the 
baile. 

* Likewife the husband cannot infeoffe his wife, but upon a 
feoffement made unto ber by a itranger, he may deliver feifin 


unto her by Letter of Attorney ; for thereby himfelf giveth 
nothing. 


© 56. Upen a joynt purchafe during the coverture, either of thém 
taketh the whole. 


¢ If the husband alien land &c. fo given, fhe fhail recover 
the whole, in a Cui in vita after his death, and the warranty of 
one of them. or his anceitors, is a bar of the whole againft them 


both, 


¢ And if a-feoffement be made to the husband and wife, and 
a third perfon ; the third perfon taketh one moiety, and the 
hufband and wife the other moiety. : 


© The husband is the woman's bead: And therefore. 
| € 58. All fhe bath is ber husband's, 


€ The perfonal things fhe hath are meerly his; ‘but real 
things, whether land, rents, &c, or chattels real, and things 
: in 
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in ation he hath ye in her right: yet fo, as of real chattels 
and things inaction, he may difpofe-at his: pleafurey and fhall 
have the real chattels if he over-live. Of things in aétion, her= 
felf may difpole,by will.’ 


From the new Tranflation, page 28. 


° 63. Hufband and wife are one perfon. And therefore, 
© The wife is of the fame condition with her hufband. | 


< Free if he be free: denizenif her hufband be an Enpglifh- 
man, altho’ fhe was a nief before or an alien born. 


© They may not fue one another, nor make any grant to one anos 
ther, &c. 

‘ If a woman obligee marry with her obligor, the debt is 
extinct, and fhe fhall never have an action againft a co-obligor 
(if another was bound with him) becaufe the fuit againft her 
hufband was fufpended by the inter-marriage ; and this being a 
perfonal action, and fufpended againft one, is difcharged as to 
all. The fame law if a feme fole deliver goods to one, and aftér 
marries with the bailee. | 


¢ Obligation upon condition to infeoffe a woman before fuch 
a day, and before the day the obligor takes her to wife, now the 
obligation is gone; for itis now become impoffible by his own 
a&. Buta man may make a leafe for years, with a remainder 


to his wife. 
< Upon a joint-purchafe during the coverture, each taketh the 


whole. 

¢ Upon a joint- purchafe during the coverture, and the baron 
alien, the feme fhall have a Cui in vita of the whole; and the 
warranty of one of them, or his anceftors is a bar of the whole 
again{t both ; and upon a feoffment to baron and feme, anda 
third perfon, the third perfon takes one moiety, and the baron 


and feme the other moiety. 
© The hufband is the head of the wife; and therefore 


¢ All that foe hath, belongs to her hufband, 


« That is to fay, perfonal things abfolutely ; but things real, 
as lands, rents, &c. or chattles real and chofes in action, only 
in her right; but yet things real and chofes in action, he may 
difpofe of at his pleafure, and he fhall have the chattles real, if 
he furvive ; and the chofes in a¢tion, the feme herfelf may dif- 


pofe of by her laft will.’ R~— 4& 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For JUNE, 1759, continued, 


MISCELLANEOUS, 


Art.26. 4 Report from the Committee » ar to enquire into the 
original Standards of Weights and Meafures in this kingdom, 
and to ov etl the laws relating thereto. With the proceedings 
of the Houfe thereupon. Publifhed by order of the Houje of 
ommons.. Folio, 3s. 6d.——A fecond Ditto, price 15s, 
Whitton. ? ee | 


T would not only be fuperfluous, but an infult upon the under- 

ftanding of the Reader, to argue concerning the propriety of 

uniform weights and meafures, throughout a body of people, whofe 
laws, cuftoms, and language, unite them together. 


This uniformity is enforced by Magna Charta; but unfkilfulnefs, 
carelefgnefs, and length of time, have fuffered the ftandards to vary 
at different times ~ places, which variations have, in diftant parts of 
the country, been confirmed by long ufage; and not only fo, but 
in fome places where they had obtained, fubfequent flatutes relating 
to weights’ and meafures, {pecified them as particular exceptions to 


the xequired conformity. ‘This inconveniency has at Iength engaged ° 


the attention of the Legiflature; and the Houfe of Commons appoint- 
ed a committee to examine into fo njce, and at the fame time pe ma- 
terial a fubje&t of enquiry. After this committee had delivered in 
their report, another was appointed to compleat the inquifition; and 
the refolutions of both have-received the fan¢tion of the Houfe, 


It appeared, that there were three fubjeéts of regulation; meafures 
of Jength, meafures of capacity, and weights. 


‘ The firft of thefe cannot be defcribed in words, but by reference 
to fome determined {pace, of which 4 model or ftandard is previoufly 
eftablifhed. Brees nen’ 

_ £ The fecond is capable of defcription, the firft beiag afcertained ; 
and therefore requires neither model nor pattern. 


‘ The third pot being derived from the firft, is incapable of fuch 
geicription as the Suand ; and therefore there muft be models or fpe- 
cimens of every part and multiple required for ufe; of that weight 
Which is fixed to-bé the ftandard. | . 
i the opinion of thefe committees, that erroneous meafure called 
Wine-meajure, and the weight tetmed Avdirdepois, fhould be abolifhed. 
All meafures of length are fixed, by their refolutions, to the ftandard 
yard, confidéred as the unit’; with its proportional parts ar multiples. 
ig meajyres of the fame denomination, ‘aight to be of the fame 
Gapacity, “TY! BE we we Oe 
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The Gallon to contain 282 cubic inches; and all other meafures 
to contain proportional parts or multiples of the faid Gallon, 


All meafures of capacity not to be heaped, but ftricken. 


There ought to be but one ftandard of weight; and that to be the 
pound Troy, its proportional parts, and multiples. 


The reffriétion relating to meafures of capacity, directing that they 
fhould be ftricken; renders it impoffible to meafure many commodi- 
ties ufually fold after that manner: as apples, potatoes, turneps, and 
the like: the quantity of which is more naturally difcovered 
weight. But common ufage, and the appointment of the Legiflature, 
having eftablifhed the contrary method, the alteration is fubmitted to 
their determination. 


A Table is calculated and inferted in the fecond report, wherein the 
feveral weights of Avoirdepois are tranflated into Troy weight, the 
intended ftandard; to facilitate dealings when the regulation takes 


place. N 


Art.27. Tables of Weights and Prices on a new Plan; by which 
' the value of any quantity of goods, fold by Avoirdupois weight, 
from a fingle pound to five tons, and from two fhillings to ten 
pounds, ten fhillings per hundred, may be known without the la- 
bour of multiplying or dividing. Particularly ufeful to dealers in 
hops, wool, hay, cheefe, grocery, and other commodities, By 
J. Elmer, of Farnbam, Surry. 2s. 6d. Newbery. 


It happens unluckily for this book, that the Parliament has ac- 
knowleged a refolution to abolifh the weight known by the denomi- 
nation of Avoirdepois, and eftablifh univerfally that called Troy; to 
which all dealings muft be accommodated. Vid. the preceding article. 


Art. 28. Epiftolary Corre{pondence made familiar and pleafant. 
Containing jixty letters in the Englifh and French languages, on 
fuch fubjecis and occafions which young gentlemen and ladies re- 
quire to write on, through the courfe of their education: being 
proper precedents for them to copy after, in order to inftrud? them 
early, not only in an eafy, genteel, and polite manner f expre/fing 
their thoughts; but alfo to cultivate their minds with the princi- 
ples of virtue, morality, and every filial and focial duty.—The 
original Englifh letters by ‘fohn Gignoux, author of the Child's 
beft Inftruétor in {pelling and reading. The Frenc > armed 
by Mr. Bellie, mafter of the ladies French boarding-fchool, in 
Cheney walk, Chelfea. “To which is annexed, A compendious 
treatife of the firft five common rules in arithmetic, and the rule 
of three; wherein all poffible contractions are laid down in a 
concife and eafy manner. 12mo0, 2% 6d. Dilly. 
A ufeful book for children. 
a} leh deoan dar tat Art. 29. 
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Art.29. The Praétice of Gardening: explained: to all capacities « 
including the neweft improvements.’ By T’. Perfe&, Gardener, 
Inventor of the new Chinefe Parterres. $vo,>1s. Baldwin. 


Contains only genera! infiry€ions, for thofe who, are totally igno- 
rant of the gardener’s art. Who Mr. Perfeét is, or whether fuch a 
perfon exilts, is beft known, we apprehend, to Dr: H—; who (as 
we niay reajonably prefume, from the univerfality of-his writings) 
knows every thing. Tee 
Art. 30. 4 Refutation of the Charge brought againft Admiral 

Anowles, in a late pamphlet, entitled, * The Condudc? and Treat- 

ment of “fohn Crookfhanks, Efq; Sc. 8vo. 6d. Millar. 


The charge brought by Capt. Crookthanks againft Admiral Knowles 
was, that he had ated opereficely towards the captain, and partially, 
in the affair of his profecution. See Review for January laft, p. 87. 
a the Admiral totally denies; but that he has altogether 
refutedsit, remains ftill a matter of doubt with us: let the Reader, 
who has curiofity enough to enquire farther into the merits of this 


> ; 


caufe, fatisfy himfelf by confulting’ the painphlet. 
Art. 31. The Reply of “fohn Crookfhanks, Efq; to a pamphlet lately 


fet forth by Admiral Knowles, ic. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


In this Reply Mr. Crookfhanks endeavours to fupport his former 
charge againit the Admiral, by turther proofs ; and here he alfo takes 
occafion to put his antagonift in mind of that part of his own patt 
conduct, which likewife *fubje&ted Mr. Knowles to the cenfure of a 
court-martial, . 


Art. 32. The Twentieth Epifile of Horace to his Book, modernized t, 
a Author of Female Conduct, and applied to his own 
back, 8c. Bvo. 6d. Owen. 


In our Review for February laft, p. 135, our Readers were 
prefented with an account of a poem written by one Mr. Marriott, en- 
titled Female Condu&. This book not being praifed, as its Author 
thinks it ought'to have been; ‘but, on the contrary, cenfuréd, which 
the Author is firmly perfuaded it ought not to have been ;—the faid 
Author has now taken his revenge upon his critics, by abufing them 
heartily: to which end he hascalled in the affiftance of Horace and 
Virgil, who have luckily furnifhed him with the names of Bavius and 
Meyius ; ‘and they, he infifts upon it, were the very fame fort of 
people with thofe who have found fault with the Female Conduct. If 
this be the opinion of the public in general, as well as of Mr. Marri- 
ott in particular, it will not become us to controyert it. One thing yet, 
however, remains for Mr. Marriott to do; and that is, to fhew how 
nearly the merit of his produétions approaches to that of the writings 


of Virgil and Horace, * 


+ If our Readers do not underftand this title-page, it is not our fault, but the 


- Author’s, 
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Art. 33. 4 Sop.in the Pan for.a Phyfical Critic. By.a.Halter- 


maker. 8yvo, 6d.. Reeve. 


Mr. Read, the rope-maker, and Author of a droll theatrical piece 
entitled, Madrigal and Trulle:ta, (fee Review, vol. XIX. p. 303) has 
here, in a merry manner, put in execution the /ex alionis on a 
certain critic, who, as Mr. Read conceives, had injurioufly reprefent- 
ed his performance above mentioned. Our Halter-manufaéturer is 
really a pleafant fellow, and a genius in his way. . , 


PoLITICAL. 


Art. 34, Ihe Merchant's Advacate.: or, an Enquiry whether the 
Merchants are not intitled to a difcount of five per cent. upon the 
payment of the fubfidy of five per cent. given to the King by the 


ace of parliament made in the. year 1747. Which difcount the 


Merchants have never received from the faid year 1747 to the 
prefent time? Addreffed to the Merchants of Great Britain, 
8vo. 6d, Cooper. 


As thofe who are interefed in an affair of this fort, and need any 
information upon the fubjeét, will hardly fail of purchafing this little 
tract, it is unneceffary for us to add any thing to the particulars fet 
forth in the above copy of its title-page. 


MEDICAL, 


Art. 35. The Seaman’s Prefervation: or, Safety in Shipwreck. 
To which’ are added, admonitions and precepts, to prevent, by 
various and eafy methods, the difeafes incident to feafaring peo- 
ple. By J. Wilkinfon, AZ. B. Coll. Sap. Pifan. and F. A. 8. 
8vo, 1s, 6d, Ofborn. 


We imagine this is not the firft time that Mr. J. Wilkinfon, M. B, 
Coll. Sap. Pifan. & F. A. S. has dedicated his labours to the fervice of 
the bli. The pompous peculiarity of his language brought to 
remembrance fome pamphlets relating to the adulteration of bread, 
intitled, Poi/on detedied, Se. by my fend, a phyfician* ; Syhoroc +, 
and 4 final Warning to the Public, &5c. $s the two laft fubfcribed Peter 
Markham, M. D. which are evidently all by the fame hand. But 
which, or whether the former or the latter of thefe names belong to the 
author, is neither clear nor material. Certain learned unknown writers 
have lately arifen, whofe performances being chilled by the contempt 
of the public, generally die in their chryfalis or aurelian ftate ; but if 
any of them happen to be warmed by a little tranfitory funfhine, they 
ftrait uncafe, and— behold the buxom butterfly appears. 


My Friend and Dr. Markham, having warned us againft poifon on 
land; Mr. Wilkinfon now propofes to fave us from the dangers of 
fhipwreck by fea. The purpofe’is certainly laudable ;.and praife is 
due to the author, whether fuccefsful or not, who aims at doing good. 


@ Review, Vol, XVII. p. 564. t Vol. XV pegoze F Be 
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This im nt purpofe Mr. Wilkinfon propofes to effeé& 
of a canva{s waiftcoat, without fleeves, lined = cork. oe 
the waiftcoat to be lined with four pieces of found cork, anfwering to 
the fore and hind-quarters of the waiftcoat: thefe, he fays, may eaiil 
be accommodated to the figure of the body. by the help of fire; and 
if it is thought needful, each piece may be fubdivided into as many 
as the wearer chufes, crolsways. This is to be buttoned on with 
cork buttons; and he affirms it altogether fufficient for faving mariners 
from finking, upon any difafter happening to the veffel they are in. 


He recommends a fupply of thefe waiftcoats for every fhip’s com- 
pany, as fifty men may be accommodated with them for about five 
pounds: fandals of the fame materials he would alfo advife to be tied 
on the feet. For further particulars we refer to the pamphlet itfelf, 
and we wifh the author’s uncouth expreflion may be tolerated, fince 
thinking well, and writing well, are not always concomitants. 


We have mentioned his peculiarity of ftyle, not to prejudice his 
readers againft him, but for his own advantage in any future compo- 
fition *. As to his invention, he feems, indeed, very tenacious of it; 
and appears apprehenfive of the attacks of critics, and the malevolence 
of envy. He therefore, in his introduction, intrenches himéelf ftrongly 
againft their approaches, which, however, he dares, by commencin 
the firft hoftilities, and attacking his pre-fuppofed antagonifts with 
much petulance and wafpifhnefs. ‘This arifes from his confidence. He is 
too fanguine in the contemplation of his own contrivance : and becaufe 
the cork jacket may fave a man from drowning, he would make the 
men wear it for armour in time of aétion. But though it may refift a 

iftol-bullet at fome diftance, yet piftol. bullets are the feweft in num- 
oi and leaft dangerous of thofe ufed at fea; and it is to be feared, 
our tars would not be much improved in their agility, when encircled 
in cork-boddice of an inch thick ; in which habilement they might 
poflibly find themfelves as embarraffed, as was Sancho in armour, 
at the tumult in his government. 


Cork jackets are alfo to affift in curing feamen of the fcurvy. Thofe 
who can fwim, fays he, do not care to venture in the fea at a diftance 
from land, for fear of fharks and other accidents: but in a cork jac- 
ket a man would be in no danger; his body is, in a great meafure, 
(which furely implies fome danger) defended againft the attacks of 
ravenous fifhes. True; he may prove but tough chewing for them 
when they come at his body; but it is poffible they may firft eat up a 
leg or an arm, after which, the body, though fo effectually fecured, 
would be but in an indifferent plight —But thus it is, when men are 
{o captivated with their ownreveries. Mr. Wilkinfon’s {cheme would 


* He owns his language to be inaccurate, through * precipitancy to obcy the 
diétates of univerfal benevolence, which aétuates a public fpirit to quick execution,’ 
But though he affeéts to defpife typographical critics, who may cenfure the ‘ fpots and 
imperfeétions expofed by a rapidity of virtue, and fervour of public zeal,’ yet we 
fhall venture to affirm the faults in his ftile te be owing to too much care and affecta- 
tion of technical writing ; which will much fooner excite that ridicule of which he 
is fo juftly apprehenfive, than gain him that applaufe he endeavours to influence by 
anticipation, , 
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have appeared to as much advantage, had he propofed it with more 
modefty. ‘There is a refpeét due to the public, in any addrefs % 
them, which the greateft merit in an author is no exemption from 
paying: nor is it to be expeéted they will accept any thing cordially, 
which is offered to them in/o/ently. 

The medical precepts at the end feem to us, who are no mariners, 


to be good directions to feamen in general ; and proper to be obferved 
as far as may be found praéticable. 


Art. 36. Some Reafons given againft an Opinion, that a Perfon 
infeéted with the Small-pox may be cured by antidote, without 
incurring the diflemper. Wath an attempt to explain the manner 
of the propagation and eruption of the {mall-pox from the praGice 
of inoculation; and why this diftemper, taken by common infec- 
tion, in the natural way, proves fo much more fatal than that 
which is given by ineculation. By Thomas Frewen,. AZ D. 
8vo. 1s. Wilkie. 


This little performance feems to us rather intended to publihh 
the author’s title, and introduce it, by a dedication, to the Royal 
Society, than calculated for any general utility in phyfic, or in 
the treatment of the f{mall-pox. For as the opinion which the firft 
part of this pamphlet oppofes, was rather a fuggeftion of the great 
Boerhaave’s, than a tenet to which he formally adhered; and as 
it has never appeared that he thought fit to hazard the practice of 
his fuppofed antidote himfelf, nor that he effeCtually perfuaded any 
one elfe to hazard it, there feems to have been no folid reafon for Dr. 
Thomas Frewen’s combating the fuggeftion fo long after Boerhaave’s 
death; unlefs he has feen or made fome tryals of fach a medicine, or 
fufpeéts Sexton’s powder to be fuch a bland and yet powerful combina- 
tion of mercury and antimony, as that great phyfician imagined mignt 
prove an adequate fpecific or antidote againft the variolous poifon, 
when and however imbibed. 


Dr. Frewen’s doubt, whether the fmall-pox ought to be prevented, 
even though an effectual antidote was difcovered againft it, evidently 
implies a dub, whether we ought to fave the one in feven, or rather 





the two in thirteen, which the natural fmall-pox, on a medium, has 


been reckoned to kill. And this doubt, he avows, p. 11. from afuppofi- 
tion, that the antidote might poflibly do more hurt than good, as he 
feems to agree with Dr. Gilchrift, that the fmall-pox might be intend- 
ed by nature fora drain'to clear the conftitution of fome grofs hu- 
mours, which, if not carried off this way, would bring on other dif- 
eafes. This opinion, it feems, Dr. Gilchrift fupported by obferving, 
‘ that thofe children, who had had the fmall-pox by inoculation, in 
Scotland, were uncommonly healthy,’ But it is eafy to infer, that if 
they were healthy, in confequence of the humours difcharged by 
inoculation, from which the puftules are very generally fewer, 
and the fuppuration confequently lefs, (not to infift on the frequent 
withering, of many puftules by inoculation) than from accidental 
infection, this would naturally lead us to prefer it to inoculation, 
which certainly cannot be the intention of Mr. T. Frewen, 

author 
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author of she Theory and ‘Praétice of Tnocilation, ‘and probabt 
Dr. Gilchrift’s, ‘though the ‘conclufion, from fuch a Pag Sap 
clearly deducible and obvious : ‘efpecially as Dr. Frewen fays, p. 14 
* And we have feveral times remarked where ii (the matter) bias 
been applied by inoculation, thatif it‘had not been for its immediate 
action on afolid part, it'w6uld have’ proved infufficient even to ‘thew 
the charatteriftic marks of the fitall:pox.? On this acknowlegment, 
how gn inoculation be falutary with refpeét to the prevention of other 
dife ies? Or further, might not the antidote preventing the {mall- 
x, opetate alfo to the prevention of difeafes depending on the fame 
humours which nourifh it; whether it preferved the fubje& by an en- 
tire expulfion, or a total alteration, of them? 


As Dr. Fréwen fays, p. 20. “he is perfuaded ‘there never was’ any 
One’ proof of the contagion being wholly carried off that'way, #. e. by 
{pontaneous hamorrhages, ‘without {ome eruption of the puftules,' we 

ll Only oppofe, to his opinion in this refpect, that of Dr, Fuller, 
who tells us, that a ftudeat at Oxford, during an epidemical, fmall- 
pox, had, together with a pain of the back, head, and a delirium, 
an eruption of many puftules,' which the phyficians pronouncéd to be 
the’ finall’pox : ‘but'all which fymptoms and puftules totally difappear- 
ed on a fpontaneous hzmorthage of ‘about two pounds from the ndfe, 
the patient quickly recovering, and for thirty years after never fhun- 
ning nor receiving the {mall-pox. _Nowas Dr. Frewen, p. 21. feems 
‘to make fuppuration as indifpenfably neceffary as eruption, and ‘as 
‘there was not the leaft fuppuration in this cafe, we fubmit the diffe- 
rent fentiments of thefe gentlemen to the jadgment of our readers. 
Undoubtedly, the cafe mentioned by Dr. Faller was‘a very rare one, 
yet merits our attention from his extraordinary probity. 


Our author feems a little too hardy, in afferting, p. 21. 22. § that 
all mankind (without excepting any one) are alike liable to the fmall- 
pox’—repeated experience having fhewn us fubjeéts incapable of re- 
ceiving it, even on repeated inoculations ; and not a few being known 
to attain to confiderable ages, within the bills of mortality, who have 
never been affected by the contagion at all: thoughit is not clear that 
they might not be within the contact of it, but rather probable that 
they. muft. Every table, containing the ftate and event of many 
perfons inoculated, has a column appropriated to the number on 
whom the operation had no effect; and fome have another, ipectfying 
the number fappofed to have. had an imperfect fmall-pox. In faé, 
Dr. Frewen eieictele dan p- 35. (befides what we have already cited, 
from p. 14.) ‘ that he had inoculated feveral perfons who had no puf- 
tulary eruptions, and who did not take am infection afterwards from 
their bed-fellows when naturally infe&ted.’ This, one would imagine, 
‘amounted to a conviétion, that all mankind are not alike liable to the 
fmall-pox, and even that a few are not liable to it at all. For as to 
¢ the artificial carbuncles (as he calls the incifion, ib.) being capable 
of extricating the firft principles of this diftemper from the human 
nature,’ this really feems to be gratis dium ; fince it is much eafier 
to conceive and admit, that fuch conftitutions were void of thefe firft 
or connate principles ; and to prove that the carbunck had a 
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them, it ought to have fuppurated, or have difcharged fomie humour, 
and fuch humour ought to have communicated the titallspox to ano- 
ther perfon. -After fome other equally inconclufive atgaments on, this 
topic of a variolous antidote, our author concludes-pretty triumphant- 
ly thus, p. 27.—* Molt certain, therefore, it is, that ‘no difcovery of 
this kind, fo feemingly reprgnant to the laws of nature, can ever be 
afcribed to huriian invention.’ Moft certain, however, it ‘is, that a 
due regard to the medical charaéter of Boerhaave might have foftened 
a little of ‘this dogmatical affertion. As a phyfiologift, he feemed 
very confiflent in fuggefting, from analogy, and his: contemplation of 
the laws of nature, the poflibility of a {pecific againit this contagion ; 
though, as a-cautious and confcientious phyfician, he wholly abftain’d, 
for any thing; we know to the. contrary, trom direétly oppofing the 
general, procefs of nature, in cher conduct of this difeafe. But per- 
haps, fome glory. was expected from the mere endcayour, to. refute an 
opinion, or,problem, which he: only modeitly and. benevolently pro- 
poles 

An attempt to explain the manner of the propagation and eruption 
of the {mall-pox from inoculation, &c. is added tothe former.part of 
this pamphlet, and feems equally ufelefs and unneceflary to the repub- 
lic of medicine in thefe dominions, It contains very little new, only 
repeating, in the doétor’s own languages part of wile had _ been al- 
ready publithed. All that is fingular in it feems to be’ our author’s.re- 
nouncing his former Opinion of the benefit of more incifidhs than bne, 
for the purpofe of exciting a double difcharge. This he now condemns, 
faying, p.33- ‘ thatthe more thefe carbuncles are, the more likely 
they will be to increafe the. wiacua, or the contagious infectioh of the 
blood and {pirits ; for which reafon he has given it up,’ Now, be- 
fides that many hundred, if not many thoufand, experiments, have 
evinced the entire probability of two incifions giving no higher fymp- 
toms, nor greater eruption, than one, whence Dr. Frewen has mani- 
feftly afferted the won caufa pro cau:d; is it not evident that the quan- 
tity of infeéted thread, ufually ‘affigned to on€ incifion, miay be in- 
ferted into two;:and thus a greater difcharge "be ‘obtained, without 


the addition of a fingle atom of contagion? Itis, indeed, fomething - 


odd this, expedient fhould not have prefented itfelf to our author, the 
spoment he had flarted,an objeétion to two incifions. _If he has éxpe- 
rienced any later ill effeét in any fubje& where two incifions had been 
nade, it was, in all phyfical probability, owing to the confiitution of 
He iene (as we fuppofe his proper preparation and treatitient of 
him, in all refpects) and by no means to a fecond incifion. K 


ReLic10us:and ConTROvERSIAL. 

Art. 37. Academica: part the firft, containing feveral difcour/es 
on thé certainty, diftinction, and connedc?ion’of natural ‘dnd re- 
vealed Religion. By James Tunttal, D.D. Vitar of Roch- 
dale, in Lancafbire. 8vo. 2s, Rivington. 


The pieces we have here under the title of Academica, are thefe 
‘following—Concio ad Clerum babita in temple beate Marie in Acade- 
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wnia Cantabrigitnfi pro gradu, S: T. B. Anno 1738.—Differtatis Theolss 
gica in queftionem ad di/putandum propofitam, Cantabrigiae in Scholis pub- 


icis foleniter recitata et defenfa pro gradu, S.T.P. pridie comitia anniver- 


faria, anno 1744.—Two difcourfes upon thefe words, Prove ail things t 


bold faft that whith is good.—The character and duty of the ftewar 
of God’s myfteries ; a vifitation formon.—The fimilar properties an 
agreement of natural and revealed duties, ftom thefe words: Y¢ sail 


do my judgments, and keep mine ordinances to walk therein: I am the 
Lord your God. 


As to the merit of the work, the Author appears to be well ac- 
quainted with his fubject, writes fenfibly upon it, but has advanced 
nothing that can render a particular account neceflaty.—The fecond 
part, weare told, will contain a feries of leftures, 1. On the being, 
perfe&tions, and providence of God ; 2. On the law of univerfal bez 
nevolence, or the duty of ‘man, religious, focial, and perfonal; 3. 
On a ftate of future exiftence, confidered as an enforcement of the 
law of univerfal benevolence. R 


Art. 38. Confiderations on the Sufferings of Chrift, in which the 
biftory of the Paffion, as given by the four Evangelifts, is con- 
netted, harmonized, and explained. By J. Rambach, late Pro- 
Sefer of Divinity in the Univerfity of Gieffen. . Tranflated from 
i laft edition of the German. In three volumes. 8vo. 153s. 

inde. 


This commentary on the fufferings of our Saviour, is much too 
voluminous to obtain our hearty recommendation. ‘Thofe, indeed, 
to whofe peculiar turn of mind fuch long, rhapfodical illuftrations may 
prove agreeable, will not make the fame objection to Mr. Rambach’s 
performance. 


As a fpecimen of this piece of German divinity, and for the fake 
of fuch of our Readers as are fond of rural retirement, we fhall tran- 
fcribe the following refleftion, and admonitory hint, viz. 


« What wanton fcenes of dalliance and ebriety are often exhibited 
in gardens, during the heat of fummer, under the fecret covert of guilty 
fhades! Never fhould a ferious Chriftian fet his foot in a garden, 
without calling to mind the fevere agonies which Chrift fuffered in the 
fatal garden of Gethfemane.’ WN 


Arto. An Anfwer to Dr. Free’s Remarks + on the Rev. Mr. 
Fones’s Letter, Sc. By a Layman. 8vo. 6d. Cooper. 


Thofe who have not yet heard, or read, enough concerning Dr. 
Free’s controverfy with the fanatics, may find more of it in this pam- 
phlet, thar we thiak worth recapitulating. 


+ See Review for March, p. 282. 
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Art. 40. An Effay on the Number Seven. Wherein the duration 
of the church of Rome, and of the Mabometan Impoflure; the 
time alfo of the converfion of the Fews; and the year of tie 
world, for the beginning of the Millennium; and for the fir 
refurrection of the Martyrs, are attempted to be foewn. 4, a 
— of the Church of Chri. to. 2s. Rivington and 
Fletcher. 


Lefs than feven times feven perufals, or, perhaps, even that number 
multiplied feven times more, would not, we apprehend, be fufficient 
to enable mere unenlightened readers, like ourfelves, to underftand‘what 
our profound Effayift would be at, in this piece of arithmetical the- 


ology. 

He feems to have been confcious of his merits, and to have expetted 
our attack; but, indeed, he is fo much above, or below, the reach of 
criticifm, that he may reft in fecurity, for ought that we fhall attempt 
againft him. Our Readers will be able to form a competent judge. 
ment, from the following extra&, from p. 41—42. 


‘ Thrice happy they, who fhall follow th: fpiritual Jesus through 
the inward: leadjng and {mall voice to the daily Mount of Calvary in 
fpiritual martyrdom and crucifixion. Some few of fuch fp‘ritual Na- 
zARiITes or Mourners; fome fuch fpiritual eunuchs for the king- 
dom of Heaven’s fake are always to be found in every church and 
people of Ciunist upon earth. Thefe are the falt of the world, and 
fhow what the daily cro/s of Cuaist is in us, and what the “fe bid 
with the mediatorial nature in God means in its ftrength and purity. 
They ferve as guides to others who follow on, that Ser may attain 
more growth in the my/fic regeneration, that new temple and new inner. 
Adam, building in Curist, through the overfoadowing of the Huy 
Spirit in the Ifrael of Gop. They bear witnefs, though cloathed in 
fackcloth, againft the numerous falfe prophet', who preach up chiefly 
the outward atonemént, and merits, and crofs, and death, and refur- 
reétion, and afcenfion of CuristT, to their blind multitudés, and de- 
ceive them; while the real and fpiritual Jesus, carrying back the 
fallen Adam through the procefs of the inward transfiguration and re- 
generation into the two fanctuaries, that of Paradif firft, and into the 
third Heavens or bolief place at lait, is quite forgot and defpifed. 
Among theje noble Nazarites (who were equal to prophets under the 
Mofaic difpenfauon, and were fpiritual interpreters of their Agures) let 
us venture to reckon WiLtiam Law the greateft prophet of the Chri- 
itian church ; the fineft moral and {piritual interpreter of thisage. His 
excellent writings I will venture to recommend to all, who defire to 
know where the true church, temple, and kingdom of God within us 
is to be found: where Emanuel, Gop in us, ‘Jehovah the word or liv- 
ing light in his effence, manifefts himfelf by the great myfterious union 
recorded at the confecration of his apoftles, his {piritual Levites, in 
the whole 17th chapter of St. John. This commendation may coft 
me dear, fince if this great light be flain at one blow, under the name 
of a myftic, a name which belongs to St. John and St. Paul, I muft ex- 
pect to have my neck cut off, by the fentence of the two literary ju- 
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dicatures, oy rather far-chambers, when the next monthly feffions 5 
criminal myftic Authors fhall arrive. I am not afhamed to profete 
with Frafmus, that one page of {uch fpiritual interpretation as Ori. 
gen, from the Key of St. Paul and St. John, opened unto the Chriftian 
church, is worth ten pages of Auftin. 


* Nor am I afraid, with the great Henry More, to fpeak well 
of the Teutonic Theofophert+, though a hundred civilians like Heinec. 
cius, or a thoufand fcholars full of fuch pagan learning as Warbur- 
ton, deride this man endued with an un¢tion from on high, greater 
than any one, fince the days of the apoftles.’ 


O egregious Author! happy was it for mankind, when thou didf 
firft refolve to brandith thy more than Teutonic pen! 


The goddefs then, o’er thine anointed head, 
With myttic words, the facred opium fhed, Duncrap, 


fT Jacob Behmen, 


Art. 41.° Edifying Thoughts on God’s paternal Heart, and the 
Lord’s Prayer; tending to promote intimate converfe with, 
and confidence in God, and ‘fefus Chrift our Saviour. Tranfla. 
ted from the German of C. H. v. Bogatzky, Author of the Gol- 
den Treafury for the Chidren of God, Sc. 12mo0. 28. 64d, 
Jewed. Linde, 


To thofe who have been trained in the German manner of ex. 
ae their devotions, this book wiil be very acceptable: to Eng- 
ifh Readers in general, who have been ufed to the more natural and 
agreeable manner of our Tillotfons and Sherlocks, it will appear lefs 
engaging, and therefore lefs ¢.ifying. 


SERMONS fince May lof. 


1. The Cafe of incurable Lunatics, and the charity due to them, parti- 
eularly recommenced. Before the Governors of the feveral hofpitals 
of the city of London, at St. Bridget’s, on Wednefday in Eafter 
week, 1759 By James Ibbetfon, D. D. Archdeacon of St. Alban’s. 
8vo. 6d. Whifton. 


2, Preached at Kingfton upon Hull, June 21, 1758. At the ordi- 
nation of the Kev Mr. John Beverley. By William Graham, M. A. 
Svo, 6d, Griffiths 


Mr. Graham’s is a flaming fermon, in the fpirit of the Independent 
Whig. From thefe words, Think not that I am come to fend peace an 
earth; I Lame not to fend peace, but a fword, 
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